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E W ages have had more occaſion 
than the preſent, to be brought 
back to the true principles of their du- 
tics and reaſon; this, doubtleſs, is what 
has turned the pens and talents of moſt 
writers, to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
The inability of equalling the great 
maſters of the brilliant reign of Louis 
XIV. has not alone, nor always, de- 
termined men of genius in their choice 
of the ſubjects they have embraced ; 
and I am of opinion, they have thought 
it more cot ary, to employ themſelves: 
about objects truly uſeful to us, than 
to enlarge the treaſures of our amuſe- 
ments and pleaſures. 8 


1 But 
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abyſs of 'metaphyfics. Among us, n 
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2 
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2empring/ to 3 heir Don to its 
primitive noble Infliegtons) a, by 
letting themſelves up as preceptors 


of mankind, have abuſed (perhaps 
4 wag to their intention) the autho- 


rity they poſſeſſed from their literazy 


talents and ſtrength of genius! * 


England firſt plunged deep into che 
and daring opinions are offered under 
a-thouſfand forms; but, by augment- 
ig the licentiouſneſs which gave them 
birth, have they contributed to make 
the nation happier, or ' more wiſe? 
I refer the reader to our moſt ſenfible 
authors, who have in general | bewailed 
our exceſſes of every kind. fl 
Are we to conclude Kody! hence 
that mankind fhould be forbid thi 
ſtudy of philoſophy? No: but it were 
to be wiſhed that the writers who 
pur ſue this ſcience, would ſometimes 
recollect, what one of their principal 
chiefs has ſaid ſtill more culpable; 
pere Ven 8 ſo well ö 0 
* | S8 
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+4 *Philophy,” .fays Bayle N, tt re- | 
-ſemables.corroliye pay ders, th 


t, after 
having conſumed the rotten. fleſh of 
a wound, would eat away the ſound 
fleſh, render the bones cario us, 
penetrate; even to the marrowi. At 
at firſt refutes, errors; but if we do 
not ſtop there, it attacks truth; and 
goes ſo n, that it no longer knows 
where. it is, or where to:ſtop,? 44 
This ſtrong. and true image ja” the 
potato, to which an immoderate 
love. of philoſophy expoſes us, ought 
doubtleſs. to have ſtopt the hands 
{everal philoſophers, who, under pre- 
tence of taking from before our eyes 
the thick bandage of prejudices, Have 
hurt our ſight by an uncertain, vague 
and. rapid — more like the deſtrucs 
tive fire of lightning, than the light 
of a ſine day. * When will philoſophy 
(to make uſe of Mr. Rouſſeau's own 
expteſſion) ceaſe to defame mankind ? 
11 „ Attiele * in Bayle s Diétionary. 
: Sp. TE 
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Among the ſew truths whichticirct- 
e men, there art ſame, which 
a full perſuaſion, and an galmoſt ige 
3 conſciouſneſs, have eſtabliffied, 
and which it i is eruel to deprive us of 
becauſe, independant of their certainty, 
they form either our ons 0 
Our hopes. VNV f 1. 3 
IIbe author of the: „b 

of, the Citizen has uſeleſsly tired 
himſelf, to prove that wickedneſs is 
inherent andeſſential to man: he brings 
over to his opinion only perſons fond 
of lingularity; or the wicked, who per- 
ceive that this pretended diſcovery pro- 
tects and er ves the vile intereſts; 0 
which they are animated: the greateſt 
number of thinking people know there 
is no ocaſion for our on eſteem to 
encourage us to do well; and Mr. 
Hume, Who has not been eee 
bear looking upon benevolence as one 
of the firſt ee of the ſoul; has 
thought thus without proofs, becauſe 
they are only wanting in things of ma- 
terial calculation, and ſcarcely ever i in 
Wolz nichr pend on the ſenſes. 412 
bs IM | . 
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j es it is araſh and de berousen- 
part of phil bſopherb, 
2. opedly -the received worſhip” 
conſecratedbythelaws,underthebuecls! 
let of which we repoſe in/trinquility.” 
It is deſtroying the fortifications of the 
place we inhabit; and inviting by this 
deſtruction, all free-booters who han 
a mind ito make themſel ves maſters of 
165 at is expoling our property, liberty. | 
and ſafety; and, at the ſame time; in- 
voking independance, anarchy and Ih." 
centiouſneſs, the mother of all crimes. 
- 1 Therefore, to take away from theſe 
kind of books every thing which bas 
cccaſioned ſcandal and public clas 
mour, and to reduce them to the uſe 
ful truths alone which they contain, 
would be of great ſervice to ſociety: It 
muſt be acknowledged, to the honour 
of more than one work; which the 
ilance of government has proſe * 
ed, that with this curtailing, of which 
Lifpeak, they would yet be both the 
glory of their authors and of their age. 
The preſent publication is theſtrong- 
eſt prof of the juſtice of this aſſertion. 
zabiled. The 
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and PUR the — ene, this 
love of virtue, and co 1ouſneſs of {tyle, 
Which ſo ſtrongly diſtinguiſh the cit 
zen of Geneva: humanity, honour, and 
wiſdom, have, in general, dictated the 
precious maxims, which compoſe theſe 
volumes. Ihave made the hardy ſophiſt 
diſappear, as far as I was able, to pre- 
ſent only the brilliant nervous writer, 
the ſenſible and reaſoning man. 
The propenſity that an author of 
ſuch merit may have to paradoxes, 
ſometimes occaſions his deviating 185 | 
truth: but then he is the Alchymiſt 
of literature, who, in the vain On 
after an univerſal remedy, finds in his 
Way a thouſand ſecrets, which all, ſe- 
parate from their object, become 85 the 
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DreyBRexT Sv 3JECTs, 1 


* HE THER matter be eternal 
/ or created, has a-paſſive prin- 


and proclaims one only Intelligence: for, 
I ſee nothing which is not ordained in the 
{ame ſyſtem, and which does not concur 
to the fame end; namely, the preſervation 
of the whole in its eſtabliſhed order: this 
Being, which is all powerful, whoſe ac- 
Tons pro. ed from itſelf alone ; this Bein 
whatever it be, which moves the univerſe, 
and rules all nature, I call Gd. I join co 
this name the collected ideas of omniſcient 
power, and free agency; as alſo, 2 good 
neſs, which is the neceſſary conſequence 
Vor. I. 'B thereof; 


ciple or not, the whole is One. 


2  THOUGHTS:ON 

thereof: but. I am ſtill ignorant of the 
Being, to which I attribute them. It 
ee eſcapes my ſenſes and underſtand- 
the more I think, the more I am 
e eds 1: know certainly that it 
exiſts, and that it is ſelf-exiſtent; I know 
that my exiſtence is ſubordinate thereto, 
and that every thing which I know is in 
the ſame ſituation; 1 perceive God every 
where in his works; I perceive him in my- 
Telf, he encompaſſes me about on every 
ſide: but ſo ſoon as I contemplate on him 
In himſelf,” fo ſoon as T endeavour to find 
-out where he 1s; whatever he be, whatever 
is his ſubſtance, he eſcapes me, and my 
troubled mind can diſcover no more. 
God is an intelligent Being; but, in what 
manner is he 40? Man is intelligent when 
he reaſons, but the Supreme Intelligence 
has no need of reaſoning ; for that Being 
there are neither premiſes, conſequences, 
nor even propoſitions; it is purely intui- 
tive, it fees equally what it is, and what- 
ever it can be. All truths are to this Be- 
ing as one idea onl A as all places are one 

moe point, and all eternity one moment. 
Human power acts by intermediate 
cauſes, the power of God through itfelf. 
God can, becauſe he 3 : his Pleafure 
25 a e of Ws uae, So oe, Sony 
+") 35 5 770 God 
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God is good nothing is more plain: 
but goodneſs in man is, the love of c our 
Fellow-creatures 3 and the goodneſs of 
is, the love of the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture: for it is through this order that he pre- 


ſerves every thing which exiſts, and con- 


| kak each part with the whole. 


1 am convinced that God is juſt, in con- 


/ ſequetes-oP" his goodneſs: the injuſtice” of 
mank ind is their own work, not his. The 
moral diſorder which weighs againſt Provi- 
dence in the eyes of Philoſophers, in mine, 
evidently proves its exiſtence. But the 
juſtice of man conſiſts in giving to every 
man their due; and the juſtice of God, in 
requiring an account from every one of 
that which he has given. 


Of all the attributes of * ee 


: Deity, goodneſs is that, without which we 
can the leaſt conceive it. When the an- 
cients gave the Supreme God the end 


tion of Beſt and Greateſt, they were in 
the right; but the title of Greateſt and 
Beſt, would have been the moſt proper, 
ſince his goodneſs ariſes from his Porr. 
He is good, becauſe he is greet. 


We ought not to ſearch into che bound- 
leſs abyſs of metaphyſics,” and waſte in dif 
Puting on the divine Eſſence, the ſhort 


time which is given us to adore it. We 
are eee what it is, but we know it 
= — 2 exiſts: 
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E n O UGHTS. on. FORE, 
.exiſts : let that ſuffice: It bons itſelf in 
its works; and we feel it within ue we 
way . _ we cannot f 5 
As exiſtence. "2 In uad et 
| Sehe Hse g- — — Ede tbutir 
exiſts, with that I am ſatisfied; iche leſs. 
conceive the more I adore it. I humble 
myſelf,” and ſax, <: Being of Beings, lam 
thecauſe' thou art. Not to meditate on 
thee; without — is to exalt myſelf 
-againſt the ſource of ny being: che molſt 
worthy uſe of my reaſon is, to humble my- 

ſelf before thee; it is the ee 
che utmoſt ew of my weakneſs; to 

: . helmec wich chy 00 


Nothing 0 * through Sim, who 
eilte from all eternity. It is he who fixes 
an end to juſtice, a baſis to virtue, a re- 
Ward to this ſhort life employed in pleaſing 
him: At is he, who never cœaſes proclaim- 
ing to the guilty, that their ſecret crimes - 
are ſeen; and aſſures the good, that their 
Virtues have a witneſs, and ſhall not go 
unrewarded. It is this unalterable Being, 
- which is the true model of the perfections, 
whoſe refemblance we carry about us. Our 
Paſſions endeavour to disfigure it; but all 
"features connected to the Infinite Eſſence, 
| epreſent n,, to Our reaſon, ee | 
| erve 
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ſerve to re-eſtabliſh) that which impoſty re 
anck error have impaired thereof. 

Keep your mind in a ſtate of defring 
that there may bea Go. . en . 
never doubt it. 43 eee 
If Lerereiſe and aulivace my reaſon; if 
E make a right uſe of the immediate facul · 
ties which; God has given me, I ſhall learn 
from myſelf to know: him, loye him, love 


ns weyks;i'dpa the” good which he would: 
: have me, d pleaſa him og 
duties on earth. War more can the ut 


moſthamen knowledge teacl mo? - iy 2 
Source of juſtice and truth! 1 
? d God truſting n-thee;.. the chief 
0 of my ſoul is, that thy will may be 
dene: in joining mine thereto, do that 
: _ nel thou doeſt; I acquieſce-in thy good- 
| | believe I 1 before E W 


T EE Book: of 1 Natur is ed to all. 
eyes: it is in this great and ſublime 
book that T learn to foros and adore its di- 
vine Author. No one is excuſable in not 
reading it, becauſe it ſpeaks to all man- 
Find a language cg Re to HE under · 
e 7 
B 3 —— - If 
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If dumb matter points out à will, matter 
in according to fixed laws, points out a 
ſpiritual ſubſtance. To act, compare, and 
chuſe, are the operations of an active and 
thinking” being; therefore, ſuch a Being 
exiſts! Where is it ſeen to exiſt? Not 


only in the heavens above us, in the ſtars 


which give a light; not only in myſelf, but 
in the ſheep Which feeds, the bird which 


flies, the ſtone which falls, in che leaf 
which is carried away by the wind. 


I judge of the order of the world, 


though I am ignorant of its end, | becauſe 
to judge of this order, it is ſuffleient for 


me to compare the parts with each other; 
to ſtudy their concurrence, their confor- 
mity with each other, and to remark the 
harmony thereof, I am ignorant why the 
univerſe exiſts, but I can perceive how it is 


modified; I do not fail perceiving the in- 
timate correſpondence through which the 


beings which compoſe it afford each other 
a mutual aſſiſtance; I am like a man, who 


ſhould fee for the firſt time a watch opened, 


and who would not fail to ''adnire” the 
work, though he did not know the uſe of 
the machine!” and had never ſeen the dial 
Ido not know, he would ſay, what the 


whole is good for, but I obſerve, that 


every piece is made for the others; L ad- 
mire the workman 1 in the particulars of his 


work 3 
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work; and I am very certain, that all thaſe 
Wheels. do not go thus in conſort but for; 
ſome common end, which it is impoſſible 
hne, os ale od. ; 
Let us compare the ene ends, the 
means, the preſcribed conformity of every 
kind: then let us hear the internal ſenti- 
ment: what ſound mind can deny its teſti- 
mony? To what unprejudiced eye does 
not the ſenſible order of the univerſe pro- 
elaim a ſupreme Being? And what ſo- 
phiſms muſt we not heap up to miſtake 
the harmony of beings, and the admirable 
eoncurrence of each particular towards the 
preſervation of the teſt ? Say what yon will 
of combinations and chance, it will not 
avail to ſilence me, unleſs you can perſuade 
me to believe it: and how can you re- 
move the involuntary Y ſentiment, which 


aſſerts its flond conſtantly, in Þite of | 
myſelf? * 


2 


read e Witt e and al- 
_ molt with offence, How could this man 

think. of compoſing a book on the marvel- 
ous works of Nature, which ſhew the wil- 
dom of its Author? His book would have 

een as large as the world before he could 
have exhauſted the ſubject; and ſo ſoon as 
he entered into particulars, the greateſt won- 
der would eſcape, which is the harmony and 
W of the whole. The genera- 


801 „„ tion 
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tion of living and organized bodies alon 

the abyſs bumam underſtanding- The 
| — bar which Nature, bas 
placed between the different ſpecies, ä 
they may not be confounded togorkicry are 
= - 93 evidence of its intentions. 
Not content with eſtabliſhing the order, 
Nature has taken certain means to er py 
1 being — 
There is not a being i in che an 
may not be regarded in ſome reſpect, as the 
common centre of Me eib around which 
chey are placed; ſo that they are all reci- 
Procally ends and means relative to each 
other. The underſtanding } 18 8 
and loſt in this infinity of connections; 
not one of which is — or loft in 
the croud. What an abſurd d, ray wow 
to reduce all this harmony from the blind 
mechaniſm of matter arg by chance? 
> Thoſe who deny the unity of intention, 
which is manifeſted in che connections of 
all theſe parts with the great whole, hav 
endeavoured to cover theie- abſurdities of 
abſtraction,  co-ordinations, general prin- 
ciples, emblematical tefms. But do what 
they will, it is impoſſible for me to con- 
_ ceive a ſyſtem of beings ſo certainly ruled, 
without conceiving a Supreme Being which 
directs it. I cannot believe that paſſive 
nn can * living and thinking 

— - beings x 
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754 that a blind chance can — 
ent J that what does no think 


produce beings which: do think. 
Experience and obſervation have taugit 
aus the . of motion: theſe laws deter- 
mine the: effects without diſcovering the 
ceauſes; they do not in the leaſt explain Z 
the Stem of the world, and motion of —=_ 
the univerſe. © Deſcartes. with draughts, - 
formed the heaven and earth, but he could 
not give the firſt motion to theſe dyes, or 
ſet a- going its eentrifical force without this 1 
aſſiſtance af the movement of rotation. 
Newton has diſcovered the law of attrac--- 
tion; but attraction alone would ſoon re- 
duce. the | univerſe. to a. motionleſs maſs. 
He was obliged to join a projectile force 
to deſcribe the curves of the celeſtial bo-ũ 
dies. Can Deſcartes tell us what phyſical 
law makes the whirlwind turn round; or 
Newton ſhew us the hand which darts the 
planets on the tangent of their orbits? 
The b who flatters miele = 
that he can penetrate into the ſecrets of 
God, attempts to aſſociate his wiſdom with 
eternal wiſdom. He approves, blames, 
corrects, preſcribes laws to Nature, and. 
| bounds to Divinity; and, while. buſiec 
with his vain ſyſtems, gives himſelf a thou- 
fand difficulties to ſettle the machine of the 
| World. The labourer, who ſees the rain 


3 and 
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and ſun by turns fertilize his field; 1 turns 
admires, praiſes and bleſſes the BA] from 
which he receives theſe benefits, without Ins 
termeddling with the manner in Which ach 

are-conferred on him. He does not feck 
to juſtify his ignorance, or his vices, by 

incredulity: he does not cenſure the works 
of God, nor attack his Maſter, to make 
his abilities ſhine. The impious ſpeech of 
Alphonfus the 10th'*, would never have 
been conceived in the mind of a common 
man. This blaſphemy was reſerved for 
the mouth of a man 1.00 cent, af „ 


Aras 1 $M, Fa N 4 1ers . 


NATURE diſplayed i in- to pe: i 
animated a manner, to thoſe Who 
acknowledge a God, is dead in the eyes of 
the atheiſt; and in this great harmony of 
pen where "Ay thing * of God 


„ X 4 


8 This king of Caſtile ſaid, « That 1 God bad | 
wade uſe of him as a counſellor, when he created. 
the world, he would have. given him good advice.”, 
The multitude of ufeleſs circles which the mathe- 
maticians of his time drew, to explain the move- 
ments of the celeſtial bodies gave riſe to this liber- 
tine thought of a prince, ſenſible enough to deſire 

that ſimplicity in the mechaniſm of the univerſe, 
which has been ſince diſcovered. | 


-_ 
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with ſuch melodious ſtraius, he perceives 
f nothing but an eternal ſilencſee. 
Bayſe has inconteſtably proved, thar 
fanaticiſm.; is more pernicious than atheiſm ;. 
but he has been careful to avoid acquaint- 
ing us, which is not leſs true, that fanati- 
cim, though bloody and cruel, is, never- - 
theleſs, a noble paſſion, which elevates the 
heart of man, makes him deſpiſe — 
gives it a. prodigious, ſpring, and which 
requires only to be. better directed, to draw. 
therefrom the moſt ſublime virtues; whilſt, 
irreligion, and, in general, a reaſoning and. 2 
- philoſophical turn of mind, attaches us to 
life, effeminates, ſwallows up ſouls, centres 
all the paſſions: in- ſelf-intereſt, and thus 
filently. ſaps the true- foundations of all 
ſocieties 3, for what particular intereſt mer 
poſſeſs in common is ſo trifling as not to ba- 
lance their oppoſition to each other. If 
atheiſm does not ſpill. the blood- of men, 
it is leſs through love for peace than indif- 
ference for good., as it ſignifies little to 
the pretended philoſopher that every, thing 
goes to ruin, provided he remains at quiet. 
in his cloſet: his principles are not to- kill 
men, but he hinders their birth, by deſtroy- 
ing the cuſtoms which multiply them, by. 
detaching them from their ſpecies,” and re- 
ducing all their affections to a ſecret. ego- 
tim, as fatal to po ulation... as virtue. 
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Tee indifferenct retail 7G 
tranquility of -z ſtate under a deſpotic goa 
vernment: it is the tranquility of __ 5 
more e deſtructive than even wur itſelf. “ 


; uy. 77 A 11 18. 1275 175 1555 Er 
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Or N many 4 comforts perſon de- 
ptived, who has no 1 55 What a 
ſentiments can conſole him amidſt his 
troubles? What ſpectator ahimates the 
good actions which he does in ſecret? 
What voice Tpeaks i in the bottom of 'his 
ſoul? What reward can he expec from i 
his virtue? How muſt he face No de . | 
The laſt reſource to be loyed againſt - 
the: unbeliever „ 1 der kum an _— | 
_ ample, Which attracts l W A | 5 
e ſo amiable, that he cannot reliſt it. 
What better argument againſt vnbelief, 
than the life of the true Chriſtian? What 
a picture for his heart, when His friends, 
his children, concur all to inſtruct him by 
edifying; when, without preachir g God in 
their diſcourſes, they ſhew him in the 
ackions which be inſpires; in the virtues of 
which he is the Author; in the charms 
2 find to pleaſe Him? hen he Nees the 
image of Heaven ſhine in his houſe! When, 
"y Lad he will be forced” to alter his 


— 
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opinion, and own that man is not thus of 
Dues. 35 fomething” more; than” human 
gns- here! e 
"Wi happy. inſtinct N me to 94 rood, 


x vile paſſion hurries me from it: TE 55 


has its root in the fame inſtinct, what can 
I do to deſtroy it? From the confideration- 
- Order, the beauty of virtue refults, and: 
its . goodneſs, from the common utility. 
E what does all this ſignify to my par- 
5 ticular intereſt, and which; in fa&, con- 
cerns me moſt; 1 my happineſs at the ex- 
pence of mankind, or the happineſs of 
1 en at the expence of mine? If the 
fear of ſhame, or puniſhment, prevents my 
doing ill for my advantage; T have only to 
do ill in fecret, virtue has no more to ſay 
to me; and, if I. am ſurpriſed in the fact, 
I ſhall be puniſhed, as at Sp arta, not for 
the . but want of addreſs. Laſtly, | 
| if the character and love of the Beautiful is- 
impreſſed by Nature on my foul, I. mall 
have my rule as long as it is not disfi- 5 
: gured. But how ſhall be fure to p reſerve: 
always in, its purity 'this internal effi 55 : 
which has not a reſemblance among ſen-. 
| ible beings, to which. it can be compared? 
Is it not known, that diſorderly a ctions 
corrupt the judgment as well as the Will; 
and that conſcience is corrupted, and mo- 
Gir itſelf inſenſibly in every age, in _ 


* 5 People, 
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people, in every individual, according to 
the inconſtancy and vatiety of their preju- 
dices. Let us adore the Eternal Being! 
with. a breath. we deſtroy. theſe, phantoms 
aof reaſon, which have only a vain appear- 
ance, and. vaniſh. like a e before 
unerring . 

Forgetfulneſs of All 2 leads to 
che. forgertulnk of the Tocial- duties. 
Ely, thoſe, who under the. pretence of ex- 

nature, ſow in the heart of man- 
Eid eſtructive doctrines, the apparent 
Leptin of which, are, at the ſame time, 
more affirmative and dogmatic than the 
deęiſiye tone of their adverſaries; under 
the high flown pretext, that they only are 
enlightened, and ought to be believed: 
they ſubject us imperiouſly. to their ſubtle 
deciſions, and pretend to give us for the 
true principle of things the unintelligible 
ſyſtems. they have built in their imagina- 
tions. Beſi es overturning, deſtroying and 
treading under foot every thing Which 
mankind reſpects, they deprive the afflicted 
of the only conſolation of their miſery; 
the powerful and rich of the only curb or 8 
their paſſions. They root out from the 
heart, remorſe for crimes, and. Virtue itſelf, 
and yet . Nerd, 18 benefactors to man- 
Kind. e * Never,” TY. ey. Sid is truth 

. burtful 
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< hurtful.to man,“ I chink the ſame ; and 
this, in my opinion, 1s a e hae that 
e they $6901 is a the n 967 
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THIS Wige bock, ahe! We one bes 
ceſſary for a Chriſtian, and the moſt 
uſeful of all to every one, even thougls 
not a Chriſtian, needs only be conſidered 
to fill the ſoul with a love for its Author, 
and ; a deſire of fulfilling its precepts- 
Never virtue ſpoke in rr ſweet lan- 
guage. Never was the moſt profound 
wiſdom expreſſed with ſuch energy and 
ſimplicity. We never leave off reading it, 
without nee a better rer 
before. E 5 
The. majeſty. of Se ee eee 
me; the holineſs of the goſpel ſpeaks to 
my heart. Examine the works of the 
philoſophers with all their pomp ; bow in- 
ſignificant are they when compared with. 
this] Can a book, at once ſo ſublime .. 
wiſe, be the work of man Can the per- 
ſon, whale hiſtory it relates, be himſelf . 
man? Does it contain the rwe of an 
enthufiaſt or ambitious ſectary? What 
ſweetneſs, what purity, in his manners x 
MWhat affecting e in his inſtructions þ 


N | What 
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neſs in 5 E 
Bis babs: Where id che un manor, dhilas; 
die, without nine or oſtentation 5. 
When Plato deſcribes his imaginary good 
man; overwhelined:with: alt the ignominy = 
of: — and worthy of every reward of 
virtue, he ints, feature far feature, eſus 
Ehriſt./: The reſemblance is ſo ſtriking, 
that all the fathers have taken notice of its 
and that it ee nee ig to be deceived 
therein. Ho prejudiced, how blind muſt 
ve be, to dare compare me ſon of Sophro- 
niſca to the ſon of _ How far diſ- 
tant from each other; 15 Socrates dying 
without pain, without 1gnominy, ſuſtains 
| his character to the end. And if this 
porn death had not honoured his life, we 
— doubt whether Socrates, with all 
kis genius, was other than a ſophiſter. We 
are old he invented: morality 4 others be-. 
fore him had practiſed it; he only declared 
_ what they had done, and reduced into pre- 
_ eepts their examples. A riſtides had been 
2 before Socrates told us hat juſtice 
Leonidas died for- his country, be- 
fore Socrates; had made: On nds our 
* 4 e 2 Sparta Was free from 


—— | luxury, 


Med 2. | "Ba whites: 

could Jeſus have taken, among his coun- 
eps abe dle gd and Pur ty of 
which he alone has given the precepts a 
crample? From the boſom of the moſt 
furious bigotry the moſt exalted wiſdom 
is heard; and the ſimplicity of the moſt 
heroic" virtues honours the vileſt of the 
people. The death of Socrates philoſo- 

Zing undiſturbedly with his friends is 
the moſt eafy that can be deſired. That 
of Jeſus, expiring amidſt torments, railed 
at, vilified and curſed by every one, is the 
moſt dreadful that can he apprehended. 


| Socrates taking the poiſoned cup, bleſſes 


him who preſents it, and weeps 


wet 


Bu . 4 
 torments, prays for -his- mercileſs b 
Ya, if) the life and death. of crates 
thoſe'of a philoſophet "the life and death 
of Jeſus are thoſe of a God. Should we 
ſuppoſe the goſpel was a ſtory invented to 
pleaſe? It is not in this manner that we 
forge tales: for the actions of Socrates, .of 
which pu perfot - has the 7 are f 


for hi Mm. „ 
-midft of the "moſt frightful 2k 


Chriſt.” In ſhort, When all is e it is 

only evading the difficulty without deſtroy- 

in 15 it. It would be more inconceivable to 
ſuppoſe 


28 THOUGH" „ O: 
3 that ſeveral 

poſed his hook, 
| furniſhed the ſubject thereof. Never did 
the Jewiſh authors diſcover ſuch language 
or morality; and the goſpel has ſuch 


PP 
ett NLOr thereof would 


mimitable, that the 1 
be more acids than de hero My the 
| ſubject. an ieee 
Chriſtianity in its principle 1s an univ 
| Gal religion, Which has nothing excl aulive,. 
nothing local, nothing more app} 9 
one country than another. Its * an: 
hor, embracing equally all. nend 3B 
his unbounded charity, is come to remov 
the barrier, which ſep arated nations, ang. 
unite the whole earth into one family 
nation he who. fears. the 


Lord and worketh righteouſneſs is, gg. 


| < ce table. to him.“ oh LAGS Xe. 36+. 222 


the true i ſpirit; .af the oſpel. 1275 5 vn Saree | 


24 — not why the N moralicy 
contained. in our books ſhould be 


but he ſometimes is in an error; and how 
far do not thoſe errors 


Cicero, can it real 
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precepts of Plato, are 0 _ Very. ſublime, _ 


extend As 70 
ſup ö 


this, rhetorician had — his * 
ee Wade "The: goſpel Bene is With 
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reſpect to morality, ever certain, ever VG 
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Balve, PID! N, Drees 
HE foul; by lifting itſelf up arbnch 
a prayer to the ſource of its being, 
ws its drineſs and languor; receives a 
new birth therefrom, 1; reanimated, be: 
mes more elaſtic, and receives a new 
life. It takes another exiſtence indepen, 


dant of the paſſions; or rather, it Is no 
more itſelf, but wrapt up in the immenſe 


moment from its ſhackles, i is Jeſs incon- 
ſolable to put them on again, by this trial 


of a more ſublime ſtate, which! it 4 one 5 


day. will be its W n. 
There is no good l may not b con- 
vented. into a blameable exceſs; even. de- 


votion turns to madneſs. Whence proceed 


the extaſies of devotees? By prolonging 


the time allowed for prayer beyond What 


human weakneſs can bear, the ſoul 18 ex- 
hauſted, the imagination kindled, they be- 


come inſpired, , prophetical, and. 8 
ſenſe nor genius can, any longer guard 


from. enthuſiaſm. - _ 
If we abuſe prayer. and betonle "myſti- 
cal, we are loſt by endeavouring to exalt 


ourſelves... 


ky 


being it contemplates; and diſengaged a 
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e By ſeeking: grace we renounce 
| reaſon.” To obtain one favour from Hea- 
ven, we tread under foot another. By 


obſtinately praying to be enlightened, We 


deprive ourſelves of NN IN * has ab 

rrady given us. 

Serving God does not conſiſt in palfing 
one's whole life on our knees in prayer, 

but in A Rn on earth our reſpective du- 
dies, and! forming; with a view of. ple 

fing our C every thing Eis cing 0 

the ſtate in - which he has placed us. We 

ſhould firſt do our 2 eo; "Pray when 

| hn can.” 

. Devotion i is an epinte to the k 3 9 2 


by tow e ſhould n not ſer up e des ot PK 
felted outward ſhew, and kind of employ, 
which diſpenſes with every other: we. 


ſhould alfo abſtain from that myſtical and. 
FSgurative language, Which Houriſhes in 
tlie heart the chimeras of imagination, and 


ſubſtitutes ſentiments drawn from ter: 


reſtrial love, and proper to awaken it, in 
| the room of rhe true love. of God. a 


more tender the heart, and lively the f 


Eination, the more we TOW all 
Ever n to move them. | 


moderate uſe enlivens, animates, and fup- 
Ports it; v00 large a 0 e or en- 


eee | 


| L avoid; what : 
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DIFFERENT SURJEQTS, ar 
Jed, if we do not alſo ſee the ſenſual ob» 
7eX? and hom can an honeſt woman ven - 


which ſnie dare not behold ?-. tarde: 
Devotees by x Jr tain 


1 5 70 certain 
borrowed character, which renders them 
inſenſible to humanity. It is this exceſſive 


pride which makes them behold the teſt of 


the world with pity in their exalted-ſtate. 


Y it is in ſo humi- 

5 ating a r, their juſtice ſo: rigidy 
weir NG fo gait their zeal ſo bitter, 
their contempt reſembles hatred ſo nearly, 


That the anſenſibility ätſelf of the world is 


leſs barbarous than their pity, The love 
of God ſerves as an excule to love nd one 
_ elſe; they do not even love one another. 
: Was ever an inſtance of true friendihip 
met with falſe devotees? : The 
more they 
kind, the more they require. From them: 
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n A —4¹ themſelves to 


detach themſelves from man- 
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and ne every where à thouſand dread- 
Ful ills. © What good does iv? Nene . If 
any, it is to W pn: -only it is their moſt 

terrible weapon: and even this is the worft 
7 3 it k erer done Bil Ks 1 TIC 
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CONSCIENCE: i the beſt- 3 
and we have recourſe to the ſubtleties 
of reaſoning, only when we traffic with it. 
Conſcience is the voice of the ſoul; the 
paſſions are the voice of the body. Is it 
ſtrange that theſe two languages frequentiy 
contradict each other, and then which 
ſhould we liſten to? Reaſon too often de- 
5 us; we have too great a right to ex- 
cept againſt it. But conſcience never de- 
ceives; it is the unerring guide of man, 
and is to the ſoul what inſtinct is to the 
body. He who liſtens to its voice obeys 
nature, and need not fear being wrong. 
Conſcience] Conſcience! thou divine in- 
ſtinct! Immortal and cœleſtial voite! Un- 
erring guide, of an ignorant and 3 | 
ſcribed,” though intelligent and free being 
Infallible hs: of good and evil, who 
rendereſt man like God !i Tt i od 
makeſt the excellence of his nature and 
N of his actions: without thee I per- 
ceive 


C 
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* q eee except the ſad 
privilege of wandering from error to error, 


by the aſſiſtance of an underſtanding with- 
out guide, and a reaſon without principle. 
If conſcience ſpeaks to every ſoul, why 


are there ſo few Who hear it? Alas! it 18 


becauſe it ſpeaks the language of nature, 


which every thing has made us forget. 
Conſcience” is timid, loves retirement and 


peace; the world and noiſe frighten it 
away; the” prejudices which ariſe there- 


from are its 'moſt\cruel enemies; it flies or 


is ſilent before them; their noißy voice 


ſtifles and hinders it from being heard; 
and enthuſiaſm dares counterfeit kit, And 


dictates crimes in its name: after bein 


often rejected it at length is diſheartened, 
no longer ſpeaks, no longer anſwers us; 
and after having treated conſcience ſo long 
with contempt, it cofts as kae to rec 
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MORALITY. 


£1 THE. Whole en, of our dee 5 
conſiſts in the judgment we entertain 
e If it is a truth that gad ir 
l it eg wen 5 in r bottom 1 our 
4 arts 
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Per erſonal intereſt e 
10 our e us? Which. light 
us eee ap 


to — and leaves. their — | 
impreſſion afterwards, beney: TT 


atres.? Do we take pleaſure is n 
we weep for the puniſhment 
commit them ? Norwithſtanding th aſſe 

tion that every thing is indifferent to us ex- 

cept our on intereſt; on che contrary, the 

1 3 of hut anity conſole 


| dad none ho uk chem wich if there i 


* 


r of vu Rv= 


6 and you. * away every N of 


"os fi The man whoſe vile paſſions: have 


fled*theſe be ſentiments in his nar- 
who by centeting every thing 
tel,” at length loves no one but 
himſeif, — — his frozen 
heart no longer beats with joy, a delight- 
ful tenderneſs never moiſtens his eyes, he 
vo longer enjoys any thing; the wretch no 
Ne Toe; e @- lives, and Oy 
ih brands all nations,” anch a hiſtories 3 
-anjong ſuch a variety of inhumane and 
* modes of worſhip, among this 1 pro- 
digious diverſity of manners and charac- 
ters, you will find through the whole the 
"oe! ideas of juſtice and honeſty, the fame 
good and evil. Ancient pa- 
. abounded with abominable gods, 


1 : 10 would have been puniſhed here below 


As- Villains, and who! afforded as a picture 
bf the armes Goodneſs, only crimes to 
6 dame and paſſions to-gratify, But vice 
armed with a ſacred authotity defeended in in 
vain from its eternal abode; moral inſtinct 
CV | re 
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re ale it from the hearts * men. 
2 the debaucheries of Jupiter were 
celebrated, the continence of . Xenocrates- 
as admired; the chaſte Lucretia adored 
Wache Venus; the intrepid Roman ſa- 
crificed to Four. invoked the God who 
maimed his father, yet died by the hand of 
his own without murmuring: the moſt mi- 
ſerable deities were ſerved by the greateſt 
men. The holy voice of Nature, more 
powerful than hat of the Gods, made it-. 
ſelf reſpected on earth, and ſeemed to have 
baniſhed crimes rogerher with me guilty o 
4 5 
Hence it appears ö that we Wi an innate 
principle of juſtice and virtue in our ſouls, 
12 which, in ſpite of our own maxims, we 
judge our own, or the actions of others, 
8 e %%% on lin 


EVIL, Non zi and ursel, 


1 Tas" the abuſe of; our - cpi that ren- | 

ders us unhappy and wicked; our cha- 
grins, our cares, our troubles, ariſe from 
ourſelves, Moral evil is inconteſtibly our 
own work; and phyſical evil would be 
nothing without our vices, which make us 
lenſible of it. Is it not to preſerve us that 
nature * made us mas of our wants ? 
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Is not bod ty pain a ſign that the machine 
is out of order; and an ad verriſemenc 
10-ralce- care Eat; Bearer e, 3-8: * 
Do not the wicked poiſon our lives and 
cheir own? Who is chere that would — 
Ways? Death is the remedy for the evil 
which we ourſelves occaſion. Nature has 
conſented that we ſhould not always ſuffer. 
To how few evils is man ſubject, who lives 
in his primitive ſimplicity]! He hives almoſt 
without diſeaſes, as well as without pa- 
ſions; and neither foreſees nor feels death; 
when he is ſenſible of it, his miſeries ren- 
der it deſirable; therefore no more an evil 
to him. If we content ourſelves with bein 
what wWe are, we ſhould have no occalion- 
to deplore our fate: but, to find a ima- 
nary bleſſing, we bring on ourſelves a 
| thouſand real ills. He who cannot ſupport 
a little ſuffering, muſt e to ſuffer a 
great deal. When the conſtitution is. hurt 
eee eee life, we want to re-eſtabliſlh | 
it by medicines; to the ills we feel, we 
add that which we fear. The foreſight of 
death renders it dreadful, and haſtens it; 
the more we would fly it the more we feel 
„ and we are killed with fright during 
zur Whole life, by murmuring at nature 
for thofe evils we have brought on our- 
ſelees by a ring contrary to its dictates-. 
Man, ſearch no longer the author of 
al; z thou thyſelf art this author: there 
C 2 exiſts 


7 { '? 
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ke no other evil but that which tho 
committeſt, or doſt ſuffer ; both one and 
the other proceed from thyſelf. General 
evil: cannot c exiſt but in diſorder; and I 
perceive in the ſyſtem of the world an or- 
der which is never contradictory. Particu- 
lar evil exiſts only in the opinion of the 
being which ſuffers ;; and this opinion, man 
3 himſelf, not received from na- 

Pain has little hold on whoever, 
— little reflected, neither foreſees nor 
remembers it. Remove our fatal progreſſes, 
our errors and vices; take away the Work 
of aides: and every: thing is Well, 14vb 
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JA By OM ” opinion hh aas of E958 
cannot be properly examined, without 
carefully diſtinguiſhing particular evil, the 
exiſtence of which no philoſopher has ever 
denied from geen evil, which the Op- 
timiſt denies. The queſtion is not ether 
each of us ſuffers or not, but whether it is 
right that the univerſe ſhould exiſt, and 
our evils are inevitable in the conſtitution 
of the univerſe? Thus the addlitioniof an 
artiole, in my opinion, renders thei 
ſition more exact; and, inſtead of all fur 
rhe OO" it would * more Proper to 5 
| TESTER The 
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. tbe whole is for the beſt, or all is beſt for the 
whole." Hence it is very clear, that no per- 
ſon can give direct proofs for or againſt; 


ecauſe theſe! proofs depend on . perfect 


: Angwiedge of the conſtitution of the world, 
and the intention of its Creator: and 


this knowledge is, beyond doubt, above 
human underſtanding. The true prin- 
ciples of Optimiſm can be draum neither 
from the properties of matter, nor me- 
chaniſm of the univerſe, but only by infe- 
rence from the perfe 
rules all; fo that the: exiſte 


of God lis 


not proved by the ſyſtem of Pope, but the 
ſyſtem of Pope by the exiſtence of God; 


and it is beyond diſpute, that the argu- 


ment ee hat the origin of evil is de- 


riyed from that of providence. If neither 
of theſe. two arguments have been better 


treated than the other, it is becauſe provi- 
dence has been always ſo badly reaſoned 


on, and the bent which have been 


advanced have very much perplexed all the 
Z daf ich might be drawn from HW 


great and comfortable doctrine 
The clergy and devotees are the firſt whe 


have hurt the cauſe of God „ Who will not 


allow any thing to happen according to the 


interpoling divine juſtice in events merely 


li and, to be en their point, 


S 049% 5; Pune 


tions of | God-:who 
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puniſh ad chaſtiſe the wicked, try or re- 
ward the good indifferently, according to 
the event. For my own-: part I do not 
Know whether this is good ny 2 1 
find it a very bad method of reaſo 
Teſt indifferently on the for and aguiiſt the 
Prodfs of Providence, and attribute to it, 
_ of neceflity, every ey ett: e have 
happened equally without it. | 
A The piutoſaphorsy in their earns; en 
me hardly more reaſonable, when I hear 
eng complain to Heaven that they are 
T's capable of ſuffering; ery: out as 
every"! thing is gone to wreck, when they 
have the tooth ach, are in diſtreſſed cir- 
Cumſtances, or are; robbed, and charging 
God, as Seneca ſays. with che care of Weir 
Portmanteau. If ſome accit 
had occaſwned the Aeurhen t Carta iche ior 
Cæſar in their infancy, they would have 
faid, What crimes did eee Theſe 
two robbers lived. x and we wed rc —_—_ 
they ſuffered to live? On the other-hane 
a devotee will ſay, in the Aber ne Gb l 
puniſhed the father by taking away »hi 
hid; and in the ſecond, Ged ; 
the child for —— of che nation. 
Ihus, whatever part nature had taken, Pro- 
vidence would have been always right with 
the religious, and always wrong with phi- 
eee, 5 OA in che common-courſe 


1 EREAY: 
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of human affairs it is neither Fight" nor 
wrong, becauſe all depends on the commnòn 
law of nature, which admits of no exception. 


emen is reaſon to believe, that particular = 


are nothing” in the eyes of 

-the Maſter of the univerſe, that his'provi- 
. Hence is only univerſal, that he is con- 
tented with preſerving the different kinds 
and ſpecies, and prefiding-over all, withou 
troubling himſelf about the manner in 
hich each individual paſſes” this ſhort fe. 
Has à wiſe king, who is deſirous trat every 
one mould live happy in his ſtate, occaſion 
to examine whether the inns are good? 


The traveller may complain for a fight 


hen they are bad, and laugh” the reſt of 
his life at ſuch a miſphlced:puſion; G 
mor ani enim eg e nobis, non 
een ye oe hel 
1 think” Pepe ay in thi refpeRt.” & 
ink things ſhould be conſidered Wand 


: * the 2 a0 dee. in the 


reſpect to the e und eve: cry thor 
| and fene being, the beſt cede is poſhble 
with reſpect to itſelf; or, in other terms; that 


| for"every"lenſible being it is better to exiſt 


than not to exiſt- But this rub 


5 N ho * whole duration 'off every fon. 
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fible-being, and not th mnie Partit cular mo 
ments of its exiſtence; ſueh as human lifes 
which ſhews how intimately the queſtion of 
Providence is connected with that of the 
Immortality of the Soul, which I have the 
happineſs to believe. 1E I- refer theſe ar- 
guments to their common principle, they, 
in my opinion, may be all traced back to 
that of the exiſtence of God. If God exiſts, 
which it is not poſſible to doubt, he muſt 
be perfect; if he is perfect, he is all wiſe, 
all powerful and juſt; if he is all wiſe anti 
| Jul all is for 125 beſt; if he is juſt and all 
| erful, my ſoul is immortal; if my foul 
18 immortal, thirty or forty years of nie are 
nothing to me, and may, perhaps, be neceſ- 
a for the en ns oe POR. K 
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man, viel never us TIEN citing "Ig 
is our primitive 'innate paſſion, aer 4 
every other; and all the others are, in one 
ſcnie, only modifications thereof. 

Human underſtanding owes a gitar” dal 
to the paſſions, Which, by common con- 
ſent, owe a great deal alſo. It is froth 
their! activity that our reaſon is brought to 
228411 1 . 
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— to our deſire of enjoying; and. it is 
not poſſible to conceive why a e who. 
- neither. hopes. nor fears, ſhould: give 


ente in their turn, owe their origin to our 
wants, and their progreſs. to our know. 
| ledge, for we can neither deſire fear any 

t but from the ideas we have of it,. or 
from the ſimple impulſe of nature 
Ef is a miſtake to diſtinguiſn the-paſſions 
into lawful and forbidden, to give our- 
felves: up to the firſt; and reject the others. 
All are good. when we are. maſters. over 


them; all are bad when weare enſlaved. by 


1 III. Ap; * # 354. 5 7 5 45 2 A 181 Ai 255 6 ho logs & 4 * 42 „ Sol 
4: SC are foi Bid by nature to Gs our 

attachment farther than our ſtrength; we 

are forbid by reaſon to deſire what we can- 


not obtain; and by conſcience» not to be 


tempted, but to ſuffer our temptations to 


overcome us. It does nat depend on our- 
rs to have or not have paſſions; but it 


timents which We govern are Jawful;. all 
[thoſe which overcome us are aL; 1/750 
From the indulgence of the great pat 
fions the others ſguſt ? the peace of mind 


; iich increaſes; byieqoyment.) 1 8 
N. 1 FT 6 * e _ SL 10. Violent 


zrfechion ,, our deſire. of knowledge is 


el che trouble to reaſon. The paſs | 


b:chern;:! All theſer- 
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1 3 of every, kind are, the 
5 ſights tha aal can be pr d 
e rhe Bl 15 0 x 


theme, and; © e of us romances. 1 
„ the great Paſſions are forme 0 : in 


ſolirude ; £ me. Sa none like them in 
_ the world, where, ho ER. bas . 
une u. 80 eee ne 12 bere the 
multitude c fancl s the force or 


| the ſerrſations. 8 48 
_ ++2 The: ite janet never FEET and 
always tend to their end; 5 2 
0ns armed againſt emſelxes. 

8 race Ares 25 a different man- 
ner, and ha e different ſenſations, than in 
he buſy world. The > my differently 
modified have alfo. different (expreſſions : 
the imagination, always ſtruck with the 
ame objects, is affected: mort ſtrongly 
denten i, f *This- ſmall number of images 
perprtually retutns, mingles itſrif with, al 
The ideas, and gives them that ſtrange, and 
10 little varied turn, which we 1 in 
the diſcourſes of ſolitaries. it follow 
ION that their. TE 
e | in the Jealt. -: a 
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: eherpy. "Firſt, becauſe # nhecel 
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"others, and chen being f 


Wi ©, 
pre Jertiments, which, we do not 755 ; 
we ſeek to give our diſcourſe; a perſwaſive 
turn, to ſupply the want of internal. con- 
viction. Can it be thought that poopie 
truly in love, poſſeſs that Ft I bald,  flo- 
rid way of: : 2 ak l 8 which: is ad airec 0 | 
the fag e and in French romances? No! 
| Bord füll of itſelf, expreſſes, itſelf: with 
more fullneſs than ſtrength: it does not 
even dream of perſwading; it does not ful- 
pect that it can be doubred :; when it ex- 
preſſes what it feels, it is Jeſs for the fake 
of expoſing it to others chan of eaſing it - 
ſelf. Love is painted in the moſt 7 
eolouts in great cities but is it better felt 
there than in Cottages ?? 

Read a love letter compoſed; by an au- 

thor in bis cloſet, or a ae mg i 
bis brain; he [14 0o-By to 1 — — Epe | 
ſeems as if it wauklþotn; che. 1 
its heat extends no farther. Tou may be 
inchanted, perhaps affected by: it: böt ſo 
ſlightly as to leave the words only irg 

member ir dz V. On che ry zd Netter 
which lere bas tally. dictated; A lettar 
of dude and Dablidnhre dover, wiljbe gull, 
Ml C0. __ diffuſed, 


Gifs, "MP 7 Hi of disorder An reperi- 
tions: his 1 — 0 filled with the pa 25 
with which it overflows, returns always to 
the ſame thing, and has never done ſpeak-. 
ing; 3 like a briſk. ſpring Which rüns With 
out ceaſing, and is never exhat 
ſallies of wit, nothing remarkable: we retain 
neither words, phraſes, nor turns of periods; 
we admire nothing, we are ſtruck with 
nothing. Nevertheleſs the ſoul is melted, 
and we feel ourſelves affected without 
nowing Why. If ſtrength” of ſentiment” 
does not ſtrike us, its truth affects us, 
and it is thus the heart ſpeaks to the heart. 
But thoſe who feel nothing, thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs only the jargon embelliſhed with ny 
paſſions, know not theſe kind of beauties 
ad defpile them 74 90 TP 
..-Enthukaſm is the higheſt: degree of lov 
Wien arrived at its utmoſt pitch it beholds 
ts object perfect; it then makes it its idol, 
2 Places it in heaven. In writing to che 
object of our love we no lon ger write 
5 ters hut hy mins. 97 N po 5 
e paſſions) % e ſeldom m 
in weak men. 156117 55 N e 
When the heart f is ] jon BER "thi 
is open to . Mes 
#84 When, Lak iO 
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2 er po for being happy, we expect 
become ſo: if happineſs does not fall to 
t, Our hope is ſtill prolonged ; and the 
charm; of illuſion remains as jong as tlie 
paſſion Which cauſes it. Fire the uheaſi- 
neſs which this ſtate cauſes, is 4 kind of 
F which ſupplies the en. 4 
The Wer ranch are ſtifled, ſeldom! oe 
| fined. 
We have no hold on the palnong- bi 
through the paſſions. ' It is by their em- 
pire we muff combat their tyranny; and it 
Is always from Nature herſelf we ſhould 
take the means proper to govern them. 
It is neceſſary the 71 ſhould de vigo- 
rous to obey the ſoul,” a good ſervartt 
ſhould be robuſt. I am ſenlible that in- 
temperance. excites the paſſtons; it alſo, in 
the long run, extenuates the body; ; mort 
fication and faſting frequently produce the 
fame effect from a/ different cauſe. Fhe 
weaker the body the more it commands; 
me more vigorous, the more obedient} All 
he ſenſual. Paſſions: are harboured im effe- 


WMinate! bodies which are ſo much the 


more affected by them, in proportion as 
mW are leſs capable of ſatisfying ther... 
The paſſions render us ann ys: and 
an heart touched to the quick is Wiek Gif. 
cult freed from even 1 thoſe errors which 1 it 
18 h . 
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We may live a great wdilvia « a GM years, 
and acquire great experience: then it is 
Aa the road of the Feen condutta to 

1 


Toe N a2 ES db 


ye | 
The Pallians we partalie;; ſedi Ice . thoſe 
— — 5 are contrary to our intereſt we rèbe 
againſt; and, becauſe they are uſeleſs a 
us, blame in others What we "paifves _ 
would imitate. + ; 
Senſibility is the ſourde af all bur af. 
60885 the imagination determines their 
biaſs. Every being which feels its connec- 
tions muſt be affected hen theſe connecC- 
tions aker, and it imagines, or thinks it 
en others more agreeable to its na- 
re. The errors of imagination change 
into vices the paſſions! of all circumſcribed 
beings, even ef angels, if they have any z 
for it is neceſſary for them to eee 
2 r nes of all other beings, to 
SNOW WA nnectior are eee 


i £ Behold os a all human wiſdo * 

the, uſe of che paſſions : Firſt, 0 de feft- 
ſihle of the true connections! of mart, 2 
well in the whole ſpecies as in the indiv+t 
duals. Secondly, to govern, all the affee- 
tions of. _ _ Kerbe to ele con- 
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E are ignorant of what . on 
Mette abſolute evil, 18. Every thing is 
mixed in this life, where wei taſte no one 
pure ſentiment, nor remain two moments 
in the ſame ſtate. The affections of our 
ſouls, as well as the modifications of our 
body, are in one contiimal tide. 
and evil are common to all, lent in differ 
ent meaſures. The moſt happy is 3 
ſuffers che wei pains; the moſt miſcrable 
is he who. feels. a. leaſt happineſs. Al- 
ways & greater ſhare of trouble chan enjoy- 
ment! behold the lot common to all. Ihe 
darin of man here below, is then but 
a negative ſtate; | and ſhould he meaſured 
Wh the Ac | quantity oh deri . he 
ers. . 1 rh87 
Ever. "Gee. of x pad, is 3 rabl 
| foo the deſire df ben delivered there- 
from. Every. Heal e is infepa- 
_ rable..from the deſire of enjqying it. Al 
deſire s privation;z 
which we feel are Fun Our miſeries 
0 then an the du} proportion of our de- 
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bees and faculties. A ſenſible being, whoſe 


Ito all its deſires, would-be 
e ! 1 0 eie one 00 
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culties would remain 


moſt pitch, we ſhould become thereby 
| only: the: more miſerable: hut it: conſiſts : 


8 She at firſt: | 


In whe aig con 640 human wiſdom, or 
the road to true happineſs? Not pre- 
ciſely in leflening our deſires ;. for if th y 
were within our Power, a” 175 of c our, ta- 
and we. ob d 
not enjoy the whole of, « Sur: being. Nei- 
ther is it in extending our faculties; for if 
our deſires extended all at once, td the ut- 


ig the exceſs of our deſites over ur 
wers, and Placing. our powers and will | 
in perfect equality. It is 2 — only, that 
all the. ſourcęs being in action the ſoul ne- 
vertheleſs will remain ee „and man 

find himſelf well diſpoſel... 
7 lt; is thus. chat nature, which, has. done 
g for che belt; at firſt-confti- 


deſires which were neceſſary. for his preſer- 
vation, and thoſe powers which were /{\ 


Lient to ſatisfy ther. She placed all 8 
others as it were in reſerve, in the bottom 
of his heart, tO be developed AS Oc 


required! The equilibrium of power an 
deſire, are only met with in chis primitive 


ſtate; and it is in this ſtate alone that man 

is not unhappy... So ſoon as his virtu⸗ 

faculties come into action, the imagination, 
the moſt active of all, is K indled 


indled and odt- 
ſtrips them, It is the imagypatign which 
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extends the meaſure of poſſibilities, whe- 
ther good or evil, and conſequently ex- 
cites and feeds the deſires with the hope of 
ſatisfying them; but the object which at 
firſt appeared within one's reach, flies faſter 
than we can follow it: when we think to 
attain it, it changes its ſhape, and ſeems a 
reat way off. No longer ſeeing the ſpace 

we have already traverſed, we ſet it down 
as nothing. What remains to paſs over 
becomes greater, and extends without 
cealing; fo that we are exhauſted without 
arriving at the goal: : and the more we gain 
on enjoyment, the farther happineſs/ is re- 
moved from us. On the contrary; the 
52 nearer lan keeps to his natural condition, 
tte leſs is the difference between his facul- 
ces and his deſires,” and conſequently he is 
leſs removed from being happy. Hle is 
never leſs miſerable, than when he ſeems 
deſtitute of every thing; for miſery does 
not confiſt in being without things, but 
in the neceſſity which makes us wien 

| el the Want of hen 36695 05 

\ The real world has its lines 5 "has Init: 
gmary world is infinite. Not being able to 
Enlarge the one, we retrench the other; 
for it is from their difference only that all 
the ſufferings ariſe which render us truly 

unhappy. Take away ſtrength, "health, 
eue keene of a conſcience,? all 
10711 . 


the bleſſing pak chis lie e 5 in opinion. 
i Take: away bodily pain and remorſe of con- 
ſcience, all Ami are imaginary. 


TY EGS 315 
A animals have :exac ly the * 2 lies 
which are neceſſary to preſerve them man 


alone poſſeſſes ſuperfluous ones. Is it not 
very ſtrange that this ſuperffi ity is the in- 
ſtrument of his mex! ? In every country 
the arm of man produces more than is ne- 
_.cellary for his nee If he was wiſe 
2 ;h to reckon this ſuperfluity as no- 
thing. he would always have what is ne- 
cCeſſary, becauſe he would-n never have too 
much. \Banorinua: __ Mee 1 wee 
method of : procuring, : hinge we want 
. 10 take away thoie we ha ve. It is from 
bendeavouring 10 inereaſ⸗ wur happineſs, 
that we Chang e i. 0 114 "I 
who would deſire * to lire, would. live 
happy; 3 would be a good 
mans for; what 4 oma woukdac be to 
NE be VIC 5 . ety z2ty THF: 
The moſt cenain a gn as true content 
is nd domeſti 8 1 DIY 


perpetually ſeek. — kappine . & Gromothe other 
e not ſo themſel es. 1 


We e judge of hippineſs too mut oby 
pe: -we ſuppoſe it to be hereoit 
oſt ſeldom found; we ſeek it where it 


C * 
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thereof. A merry man is often an un- 
happy wretch, who ſeeks to delude others, 
and drown his oN thoughts. Theſe people, 
10 full of mirth, ſoſ open, ſo ſerene in com- 


Pany, are almoſt always dull and peeviſn | 


at home, and their ſervants bear the puniſh- 
ment of the amuſement they give: their 
company. True content is neither gay 
nor wanton: jealous of ſo delighrful a ſen- 
5 dation, in taſting . ie, we reflect on it, we re- 
Aiſh it, we fear it ſhould evaporate. A 
man wh happy feldom ſpeaks and ſelde 
laughs. He, to uſe the expreſſions keeps 
-happine fs a priſo 2er in his heart. Noily 
diverſions, and ty rbulent pleaſures, con- 


It the tr end- f Pleaſure. on 
tears accompany the moſt deligbeful . 
ſures 3 and enceſſivt joy . e occa- 
ans: tears than ſmiles; - 

If che multitude and vis of amule- 
nth ſeem at firſt to cont 
neſs, if the uniformity of Mil- life "ſeems 
at firſt tireſome, by examining it, cloſer, 
we on the contrary find, that the moſt de- 


lightful habit of the ſoul conſiſts in a mode- 
ration of enjoyment, which leaves little 


om er 3 Nen unealinefs 


be: mirth is a very equivocal ſign 


ſts and chagrin; but n 


bee 
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ſtancy: the vacuum of turbulent pleaſures 
| Produces! wearineſs; 

We poſſeſs happineſs when we are will. 
ing to have it; it is opinion only that 
makes every thing difficult, which drives 
happ ineſs away from us; and it is an 395 
dred times more . to be ar th ian to 
app ö £ 
_ Virtue is the moſt certain road to Havel 
neſs; if we arrive at it, it is the more 
pure, more ſolid, and more ſweet, through 
it: if we miſs of it, virtue e aloge-can make 
us a recompenſe. PEST ee een un 

What are ſenſusl men about ho 
multi ply ſo indiſcreetly their ſy a dg 
We their Penn They annihilate 
8 exiſtence, by ex ending it on earth; 
f tf eir: chains, by 


- have no enjoyments oy a not Sent nN 

a thouſand bitter wants; the more they 

feel, the more they ſuffer; = the farther het 
plunge | themſelves mn” life, the more 
wrerched they become. el 

Ex very thing which appertains to the 
ſenſes,”and is not neceſſary to life, changes 
its nature as ſoon as it becomes a cuſtom: 
by becoming a want it ceaſes being a plea- 
ſure: it is at once a chain We have loaded 
- ourſelves with, and an e nt W 


*deprived ourſelves of; ad | always to > pre- 
vent 
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vent our-defires, is not the way to content 
but extinguiſh them. The moſt noble ob- 
Ject we can propoſe to ourſelves in this 
cafe, is to remain maſter of ourſelves; to 
accuſtom our- paſſions to obedience, and 
reduce all our deſires to rule. It is a new. 
method of being happy; for we cannot 
enjoy, without unealineſs, any thing but 
what we can loſe without pain; and if 
true happineſs is the property of the wiſe 
nan, it is becauſe of all mankind he is the 


1 
: 
— 
*. 


perſon from whom t can take the 
leaſt. | cog 
All conquerors have not loft their lives; . 


al ee e have not failed in their enter- 
* IN 55 appear. e to NOS 11 


CREST 


he will 1957 W 9 . cares e 
With their fortune 4; he Will ſee them = 
their breach in advancing without ever 
reaching their goal; he "will 1 obſerve th em 
like, thoſe | unexperienced travellers, who, 
the firſt time of paſſing. the Alps, think to. ; 
have cleared them at every mountain, and, 

_ | when they are at the top, find to their dif. 

Ne 15 e Kill 8 
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e ELD could Ad bevpapitiiblgtn thout 
| —— would be a miſer able creature 3 
he would be deprived of che pleaſure of 
deſiring, every other Want would be more 
ſupportable: whence it follows, that every 
prince who aſpires to deſpotiſm, aſpires to 
the honour of dying of chagrin. Search 
throughout the whele world for the moſt 
diſcontented perſon, and you will find in 
every kingdom the ſovereign to be the Ber. 
ſon, eſpecially if abſolute. It is a : 
deal of trouble to make ſo many miſcrablez 
could not he. many: ne, nee at Tein 
" Beggars ate miſerable edu they are 
always beggars.z Kings are miſerable be. 
cauſe they are always kings; / middling 
conditions, which we can eaſieſt change, 
offer pleaſures above and below their own 
ſtate: they extend alſo the lights of thoſe 
who feel them, by affording chem more 
prejudices to be acquainted with, and more 
degrees to compare together. And, im my 
opinion, this is the principle reaſon that we 
find the moſt happy and moſtiſenſible ot 
in the middling tations of Hf 
While we are. ignorant ge n 3 
duty, wiſdom conſiſts in m 
action. This of all makims, Mthat which 
man has the greateſt occaſion for, pra 
which he the leaſt knows how to follow. 
© A. 


DIFFERENT: SUBJECTS. 7 
To ſearch for happineſs, without knowing 
in what it conſiſts, is to expoſe ourſelves 
to fly it, is to run as many contrary riſques 

as there are paths to be bewildered in; but 
it is not evefy body that knows how to be 
inactive. In the uneaſineſs which the de- 
ſire of being happy keeps us in, we chuſe 
rather to deceive ourſelves by purſuing it, 
than to remain in inaction; and having 
once; departed from the place in which we 
might taſte it, we know not how to return 
more thereto. 
The ſource of de is not cindy 
er in the object deſired, nôr in the 
heart which poſſeſſes it; but in the con- 
nection between one and the other. And 
as all objects are not proper to produce fe- 
licity, fo all ſtates of the heart are not 
per to feel it: if the moſt pure ſoul e 
not ſuffice alone to its own proper happi- 
neſs, it is ſtill more certain, that all the 
delights of the earth cannot make a de- 
1 heart happy; for there is on both 
ſides a neceſſary preparation, a certain con- 
currence, hence reſults this Precious ſen- 
timent ſoughr' by every ſenſible being, and 
always pin. e the eee WI & man, : 
who ſtops at om y pleaſure, for want 
. od with a > NS haps | 
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Man, deſireſt thou to live happy and wiſe? 


. attach thy heart to that beauty alone which 
never fades; that thy condition may cir- 
cumſcribe thy deſires, that thy duties may 
gain the precedency of thy inclinations, ex- 
tend the law — gk neceſſity to moral things; 


learn to loſe that which may be taken away; 
learn to quit every thing when virtue com- 

mands; learn to place thyſelf above events, 
to detach thy heart from them without pain; 


to be courageous in adverſity, that thou 
mayſt be never miſerable; to be ſtedfaſt in 


thy duty, that thou mayſt never be crimi- 


nal; then thou wilt be happy in ſpite of for- 
tune, and wiſe in ſpite of the paſſions; 


then thou wilt find in the poſſeſſion of even 
frail bleſſings, a happineſs. which nothing 

can diſturb; thou wilt poſſeſs them — ti 
their poſſeſſing thee; and thou wilt per- 
ceive that the man who has loſt every thing, 


enjoys that alone which he knows how to 
loſe. It is true thou wilt not have the illu- 


ſion of imaginary pleaſures, but thou wilt 


alſo not have the troubles which are the 
fruit thereof: thou wilt gain much by this 


exchange, for theſe pains are frequent and 
real; the pleaſures few and vain. Con- 
queror of ſo many deluſive opinions, thou 
wilt be ſo ſtill of this which gives ſo great 
a value to life. Thou wilt pafs thine with- 


out trouble, and wilt end it without dread: 
13 „ - "hou 
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Thou wilt detach thyſelf from it as from 
other things and while others, over- 
Whelmed With horror, think that in quit- 

ting it they ſhall ceaſe to be; ſenſible of thy 
'nothingnels, thou wilt think thou art be- 
ginning thy exiſtence. Death is the end 
of the wicked man's life, the beginning o of 
Ware of 25 SS, man. 


"HH IE word Vine comes s from * wond 
„ STRENGTH. ah: a is the baſis of | 
a Virtue, | 111 | 
The virtuous man is he who knows how | 
tk ſubdue. his paſſions. RE 
£ Virtue appertains only to a being 
in its nature and ſtrong through its mind. 
It is in this the merit of che good man 
confiſts.. 
The e 751 the moſt e Vir- 
tues elevates and nouriſhes genius. 
The exerciſe, of the ſocial Virtues im- 
rrefſes in the heart the love: of humanity. 
175 is,by doing good that we become PE 
I know no experience more certain. Souls 
of a certain temper make others like them- 
ſelyes; they have a ſphere of activity. 
W which 8 can reliſt them. We 
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cannot e them without deſiring to TA 

tate them; and by their ſublime Elevation 

79 attract every thing about them 
It is not ſo eaſy to renounce Virus as 


is imagined: it torments a long time hole 
that abandon it; and its charms, which 
Form the pleaſures of pure ſouls, are the 


firſt puniſhment of the wicked, Who fill. 


love them though pron ths cannot my them 


any ö 
'Vittue is fo necelſary to our ini; that 
when we have once loſt the true, we after- 
wards form one after our own faſhion ; and 
perhaps we are the more firmly attached to 


it becauſe it is of our own choice. Eon 


If facrificing 'to Virtue is frequently 


painful, it is nevertheleſs always pleaſing; 
and no one was ever known ro repent | of a 
good action. 


A ſoul once a 18 PA for ever, and 


never more returns to Virtue of itfelf, un- 
leſs ſome ſudden revolution, ſome rough 
change of fortune and ſituation, char 


at once its connections, and, by a violent 
ſhock, aſſiſts it to find again a good ſeat. 
All its habits being broke, and all its paſ- 


Hons modified, in this general turnin 
topſy-turvy, it ſometimes takes its primi- 
tive character, and becomes as it were 4 


new being juſt come out of the hands of 


mature, Then the remembrance of its for- 
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: mer vileneſs ma ſerve A8 A preſ rv ive 


7 
* 


a relaple. - Yeſterday. = was abject 


ga enfarhleds. to-day - magnanimous and 


vigorous: by contemplating itſelf ſo nearly 
in two ſuch different ſtates, it is the more 
ſenſible of the value of that which it has 


regained, and becomes more attentive. to 
| pirlervs.s 12 


The oyinent of Virtue i is. - whale. in- 


ternal, and perceived only by thoſe who 
feel it; but all the advantages of vice 


dazzle the eyes of others, and he alone 


who poſſeſſes them knows how dearly they 
coſt him, It is perhaps the key of the 
falſe opinions of man concerning the: ad. 


vantages of vice and virtue. 


Souls of a ſuperior ſtamp only, a1 are. ca- 


pable of combating and vanquiſhing it. 
All the great efforts and ſublime actions are 


their work ; cool reaſon never did any thing 
illuſtrious, and we triumph over 6 — pal- 
ions by oppo 
only. When Virtue has the predomi- 
nancy it keeps all in equilibrium. Thus 
the wile. man forms himſelf, who. is no 
more ſheltered from his paſſions than ano- 
ther, but alone knows how to vanquiſh 
them by each other, as a Ricke . N 
a ; with ce winds. 


ing them againſt each other 
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Virtue is a ſtate of war, and to tive = 
Ineein we muſt. continually | bas 5 ſome 


one againſt ourſelves. 


If life is ſhort for pleaſure, how: long i is 
it for virtue? We ſhould always be upon 
our guard; the moment of ene ment 
paſſes away and never returns; that of 


Pain perpetually returns: we forget our- 
Telves but for a moment and are loſt. 


Falſe ſhame and fear of reproach in- 


bpi ire more bad than good actions; but 
virtue bluſhes,at nothing but vice. 


Some pique themſelves on being philo- 


ſophers, and think to be virtuous by rule, 
Who are ſo only through conſtitution ; and 
the ſtoic rann 

actions, conſiſts only in embelliſhing with 

fine reaſoning the part which u hearts 
haye made them take. 


which they place on their 


" Whoever is more t d to his life 


than duty cannot be really virtuous. 


'The good man bears with pleaſure the 


agreeable burthen of a life uſeful to his 
fellow creatures: he feels what the vain 
wiſdom of the wicked can never believe; 


that it is a happineſs reſerved from this 
world for the friends of virtue only. : 

It is better to derogate from nobility 
than virtue; and the wife of a coal-heaver 


is more reſpectable chan the miſtreſs of a 


It 
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Virtue is ſaid to produce no heroes; 
perhaps ſo: but the good man is eſteemed; 
which ſufficiently ſhews that heroiſm is but 


a vain appearance ende and Has noting 
ſolid in it like virtue. | 


Inconceivable chin: "a6 5 which 
never fades ! It is not the wicked, at the 
height of honours in the boſom of plea- 
ſure, which are to be envied; but the un- 


fortunate virtuous, and they: feel in their 


breaſts a real happinets which overbalances 
their apparent evils. This ſentiment is 


known to all mankind, frequently even in 


ſpite of themſelves. This divine image, 
which we all carry about us, enchants us; 
ſo ſoon · as our paſſions permit us to ſee it; 
we are deſirous of reſembling it; and if 
the moſt wicked of mankind would be any 
other than himſelf, he could wiſh to be a 
good man. 

Private virtues are - frequently the more 
ſublime; becauſe they do not aim at the 
approbation of another, but only at the 
good teſtimony of one's ſelf; and the con- 
ſcience of the good man ſerves him, in- 
ſtead of the praiſes of the univerſe, Hap- 
pineſs is the lot of the wiſe, and n can 
be Hong without virtue. 
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; E „ diſtinguiſh, in wide Aae 
(27 Honour, that which is derived from 
the public opinion, and that which is de- 
rived from the eſteem of ourſelves. The 
firſt conſiſts in vain prejudices, more fluc- 
tuating than the troubled waves: the ſe- 
cond has its baſis fixed on the eternal truths 
of morality. Wordly honour may be ad- 
vantageous to our intereſt, to our fortune; 
but it does not afſect the heart, and has no 
inſſuence on true happineſs. True honour, 

on the contrary, forms the eſſence of it; be- 
calc we find in ourſelves only, this perma- 
nent ſentiment of inward: ſacisſaction, which 
alone « can render a hg de 
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= H ASTITY is # ec ROM ton 
handſome woman, who has an ele 

- vated ſoul. While ſhe fees all the world 
at her feet, ſhe triumphs over all; and over 
herſelf: ſhe erects in her own” heart 4 
throne, at the foot of which every thing 
bar her homage.” The tender or jealous, 
ut 1 reſpeAtful ſentiments of both 
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Texes,. univerſal eſteem and her on, re- 
pay her, without 2 glory, as a tri- 
baute for the ſtruggles of a few moments. 
I be ſelf-denials are 1 but their 
reward is laſting. hat a ſatisfaction to A 
noble ſoul is the; pride of virtue, joined to 
beauty! It ea the heroine;of a romance! 
She will taſte more exquiſite pleaſure than 
Lais or Cleopatra; and, when her beauty 
is no more, her glory and pleaſure will ſtill 
remain, and ſhe alone will enjoy the paſt. 
Purity is maintained by itſelf; the de- 
Ares, always curbed, are: accuſtomed to 
ſpring up no more; e temptations are 
multiplied Gnly. by; the cuſtom of. giving 
way to them. 
The ſtrength of aku which. produces 
all the virtues, renden Ae Which 
nouriſhes them. 
| Nothing is deſpicable X wh to pre- 
ſerve purity; and little precautions preſerve 
great virtues. 
The deſires aged by ſhame become 
more ſeducing thereby; by reſtraznt 
deſty inflames them; fears, reſerves, eva- | 
fions, timid avowals, its render and genu- 
ine delicacy, ſpeak: plainer what it means 
.to-conceal, thai. paſſion could have dictated 
” without. It is chat Which gives a TOE: to 
e and een to ce en 
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FTrue love poſſeſſes in rely what mo- 


deſty alone diſputes with it. This mixture 


of weakneſs and modeſty renders it more 
effectual and tender. The leſs it obtains, 


the more the value of what is obtained i is ; 


increaſed : and it is thus that it Eryoys at 


once its wants and its pleaſures.” 


Vice does well to conceal itſelf in ob- 


| ine its ſtamp is on guilty foreheads. 


Boldneſs in a woman is a certain mark of 
her ſhame: it is becauſe ſhe has too much 


to bluſh at, that ſhe bluſhes not at all. 
And if modeſty ſometimes" ſurvives chaſ- 


tity, what opinion can we entertain of a 
woman's pre? when. even her 2 Rs | 
18s door fon 2 | 


8 of op 


loſe ee he Jobs er Bow many, f - 


they knew the power of thy empire, world. 
be careful to preſerve thee; if not through 
ſhame; at leaſt through coquerty ! but mo- 


deſty is not to be counterfeited ; there is 


no artifice whatever more ridiculous, than 
5 attempting a at its imitation. ws 
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ITY, SENSIBILITY. — 


IT Y is a virtue ſo am the more uni- 
verſal and uſeful to mankind, as it pre- 
1 the uſe of all reflection; and ſo 
natural, that the very beaſts thew lome= 
times evident marks of it. x | 
We fee, with pleaſure, the: mother af 5 
the Fable of the Bees, forced to acknow- 
ledge man a compaſſionate and ſenſible 
being, and depart from his cold and ſubtle 
ſtile; to offer us the pathetic image of a 
man confined in priſon, who beheld be- 
neath him a wild beaſt ſnatching a child 
from the breaſt of its mother, cruſhing in | 
its, murdering jaws its feeble members, and 2 
tearing with its claws the palpitating bow- 
els of the child. What a terrible agita- 
tion does not this witneſs of an event, in 
which he has no perſonal intereſt, expe- 
rience? What anguiſh does he ſuffer at 
this ſight, from not being able to San he 
leaſt e to the afflicted mother 0 
expiting infant? 0 Ht a 
- Mandeville has very properly. 5er kd, 
that with all their morality men would have: 
been but monſters, if nature had not e 
them pity for the ſupport of reaſon: 2 ut 
hehas not taken notice, that from this qua- 
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lity is proceed all the FRO? virtues 
which he would diſpute with men. In fact, 
what is generoſity, clemency, or humanity, 
if not pity, applied to the weak, the cul- 
pable, or the human ſpecies in general. 
Benevolence, and evenfriendſhip are, taken 
in a right fenſe, the productions of a con- 
ſtant pity fixed on a particular object; for 
to deſire that any one ſhould not ſuffer, is 

the ſame ching 28 to deſire chat he mould 
| be Kappy. 51 off eos are 
Pity for the 3 8 3 e 
5 not 1 on the number of theſe miſ- 
fortunes, but on the opinion we entertain 
of thoſe that ſuffer. We bewail the un- 
happy, in proportion as we think they de- 
ſerve. It is thus we harden ourſelves . — 
the fate of mankind; and the rich comfort 
themſelves, with reſpect to the miſchief 
they do to the poor, by ſuppoſing them 
ſtupid enough not to Pe. ſenſible thereof. 
In general, we may judge of the value every 
| Sins es on the happineſs of his equals, by 
the account he ſcems to make of them. It 
is natural to make a good barge: of che 
happineſs of people we deſpiſe. 2 

The human heart never puts inſelf 1 in 

the place of thoſe who are more happy than 
atſelf, but rs of —— nee more to 
8 17 
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N eee, mall miſs laune a, 51 
GAvgaaznded withs wilt myſelf, Þ 
e Learn to releve the diſtreſſed e 


1 Auer Gewig⸗ 8 bernd afefing,'or 
true, as this aer In fact, why are kings 
without pity for their ſubjects? Becauſe 
they never expect to be ſubjects. Why 
are the rich o hard- hearted to the poor ? 
Becauſe they have no apprehenſions of 
decoming ſo. Why have the nobility 
ſuch a contempt for the reſt of the na- 
tion 2 Becauſe a nobleman can never be 
2 plebeian. Why are the Turks more 
Jonah and: haſpitable than us? "Becauſe 
in their government, entirely arbitrary, the 
_ greatnels and fortune of particulars being 
| always Precarious and uncertain, they do 
not regard diſgrace and miſery, as a {fate 
foteign to them: each may be to-morrow 
in the: ſame ficuarion with him they afl 
to-day. 
e ene the ee of another, 5 
e doubtleſs muſt be acquainted with it;; 
but it is not neceſſary to feel it. When 
Ve: have ſuffered. aurſclves, or expect to 
8 ſuffer, 
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ſuffer, we bewail thoſe who are afflicted; 
but While they only ſuffer, we lament them . 
alone. So that all being ſubject to the mi- 
feries of this life, no one grants to others 
more ſenſibility than that which he has not 
actually occaſion for himſelf: conſe- 
quently, pity muſt be a moſt agreeable 
ſenſation, ſince it depoſes in our favour; 
and, on the contrary, a hard- hearted man 
18 always unhappy; ſince the ftate of his. 
heart leaves him no ſuperfluous: ſenfibulity 
to beſtow upon the misfortunes of another: 
Though pity. is the firſt relative ſenti- 
ment of the human heart, according to the 
order of nature, it is not alike in all men. 
The different impreſſions by which it is ex- 
cited have their modifications and degrees, 
which depend on the particular character 
and conſtitution. of each individual. There 
are general kinds of it, which are moſt pro- 
per for truly ſenſible ſouls; ſuch as thoſe 
we receive from moral diſtreſſes, internal £ 
Pang: afflictions, 2 and grief. 
There are ſome p 
affected, except by tears and crying: the 
far-fetched deep groans of a diſtreſſed heart 
never draw ſighs from them: a. dejected 
eountenance, a wan and heauy aſpect, an 
eye dry and dull, -: which can no more ſhec 
ars, never makes them weep: the diſ- 
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they are inſenſible of them: therefore ex- 
pect from them nothing but inflexible ri- 
gour, hardneſs of heart, and cruelty, 

They may be honeſt and juſt, but never 

ntereiful, generous, or compaſſionate: 11 
ſay they may be juſt, if a man can be is 

Who is not compaſſionate. 

Pity is ſweet; becauſe in V og our 
Ares in the place of the ſuffering perſon, 
we neverthelcis feel the pleaſure of not ſuf- 
feving/tiko- them ourſeſves. Envy is bit- 

ter; becauſe the ſight of an happy man, 
far from placing the envious man in his 
| ituation, affords hint the regret 'of not 
being ſo; it ſeems as if the one exempted 
us from the misfortune it rindergoes, and 

that the mn l us of che 3 

it enjoys. 

_ £1506 prevent pity Bond degenersting! into 
weakneſs, we ſhould make it general, and 
extend it to the whole human race; then. 

we ſhould give ourſelves up to it no farther 

than is copfiſtent with juſtice, becauſe of 

All virtues juſtice concurs moſt to the com- 

mon mov of mankind. Both reaſon and: 
love for ourſelves require that we ſhoald 
have greater pity for our ſpecies than out 
neighbour 3 5 and to pity the wicked, 18 the 
| ner gr towards eee 
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been produced by the love of one's 
country. This ſweet and lively ſentiment, 
which joins the force of ſelf. love to the 
beauty of virtue, gives it an energy, which, 
without disfiguring, makes it the moſt he- 
roie of all the paſſions. It is this Which has 
produced ſo many immortal actions, whoſe 
c clat dazales 1 0 Bong: eyes; and ſo many 
eat men, W antique virtues paſs as 
eee ſince the ET our country has 
been turned into deriſion. Let it not aſto- 
niſh us, that the tranſports of ſenſible hearts 
appear as chimeras to thoſe that never. felt 
them; and that the love of our country, a 
thouſand times more delightful than that of 
a miſtreſs, can only be conceived by n 
riencing it : but it is eaſy to remark, in 
the minds it warms, in all the actions it in- 
ſpires, that burning and ſublime ardor, 
with which the moſt pure virtue does not 
ſparkle when ſeparated from it. Dare we 
oppoſe even Socrates to Cato? the one was 
| molt: a philoſopher, the other molt a citi- 
zen. Athens was already loſt, and Socra, 
tes had no other country but the whole 
world, Cato n. his abvays in his 
8 | | heart * 
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heart ; he hved for that alone, and could 
not e it. The virtue of Socrates, is 
that of the wiſeſt of men; but between 
Cæſar 0 Pompey, Cato ſeems a God 
amongſt mortals. The one inſtructs us in 
ſome particulars, confutes the ſophiſts, and 
dies for truth: the other defends the ſtate, 
hberty,- and laws, againſt the conquerors 
of the univerſe; and quits the earth at laſt, 
when he can no longer ſerve his country. 
A worthy ſcholar of Socrates, would be 
the moſt ee of his cotemporaries; a 
worthy rival of Cato, would be the greateſt 
of them. The virtue of the fit would 
make himſelf happy; the ſecond would 
feek his happineſs in that of his whole 
eountry. We ſhould be inſtructed by the 
one, and guided by the other; and this 
alone would decide which deſerved the pre- 
ference; for it is impoſſible to make a 
nation of philoſophers, but it is not impoſ 
fible to make a people happy. . 
WMWWould we deſire to make the —_ 
” nir let us begin by making them love 
their country. But how will they love it, 
if their country is no more to them than to 
ſtrangers, and affords them nothing but 
what it cannot refuſe any one? It would 
be till worſe, i they did not enjoy even _ 
civil ſecurity; and their goods, lives, or 
a, were at the diſcretion of powerful 
ED men, 


— 


men, -wihbour- its n ns or per: 
mitted them to dare claim the juſtice of 
the laws. Then, fubject to the ſervices of 
„ the civil ſtate, without enjoying even the 
| rights of the ſtate of nature, and without 
being able to employ their ſtrength to de- 
1 fend themſelves, they would conſequently 
| be in the worſt condition that a free people 
* can poſſibly be reduced to; and the word 
$ country, with them, could have no e 
Þ 8 an nN or "ridiculous: hc ee 
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XX E mould not vonfotic fetflove, _ 
the love of ourſelves together; yo 
pa aſſions very different in their nature — 
effects: the love of one's ſelf is a natural 
ſenſation, which induces every animal to 
be careful of its own preſervation, and 
q which, in man, directed by reaſon, and 
. aalen by compaſſion,” produces huma- 
| nity and virtue. Self. love is only a relas. - 
tive ſentiment, fictitious, and produced in 
ſociety, which induces every individual to 
take more care of himſelf than others; 
which inſpires in men all the miſchiefs 
they reciprocally 1 5 ante a 1 ve 
acre or PRO! u 92,.d 
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The moſt wicked man is he who moſt 
detaches himſelf from others, and centers 
his heart moſt in himſelf only: the beft is 
he who equally ſhares his affe&ions with 
his fellow-creatures. It is much better to 
love a miſtreſs than to love one's ſelf only 
of all the world: but, whoever tenderly 
loves his parents, friends, country, and 
mankind in general, degrades himfelf by „ 
a diſorderly attachment, which ſoon pre- 
judices all the reſt, and is infallibly pre- 
ferred before them. 
The love of one's ſelf, which regs us 
Hine: is contented when our real wants 
are ſatisfied; but ſelf-love is never content, 
| nor" can it“ be ſo, "becauſe this ſentiment; 
by preferring ourſelves to others, requires 
ald that ;they=thould prefer us to them, 
Which is impoſſible. See how the gentle 
| 5 affecting paſſions ariſe from the love of 
one's ſelf! Hodeteftabile and iraſcible paſ- 
10 8 from ſelf-love, + Thus, what renders 
men eſſentially good, is to have few = 
wants; and to compare himſelf but little 
to others. What renders him 1 
wicked, is to have many wants, g *. 
attach himſelf ſtrongly to opinion. 
The precepts of nature are not foiled. 
on reaſon only, they have a wiſer and more 
N be : the love of eee ne 
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| from the love of. ourſelves, 1s the ae. 
on ban bene e 6 0 
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Tur paſſion 3 leon. may "be $7" op 
guiſhed into moral and phyſical, Phy- 
fical love is, the univerſal deſire Which 
impels one ſex to unite. ſelf to the other, 
Moral love is what determines this defire, 
and fixes it on one exclufive object; or 
whiah, at leaſt, gives a greater degree of 
energy for the preferred object. It is cafy 
then to perceive, that moral love is a fac- 
titious ſentiment, produced by the cuſtom 
Ly ſociety, and celebrated by women with 
a great deal of ingenuity and care, to 
eſtabliſh their empire, and render that ſex 
duperior, which ought to obe. 
We love the image we have formed far 
better than the object to which it. is ap- 
plied. If we ſaw the beloved ohject ex- 
actly as it is, there would be an end of 
love. When we ceaſe loving, the beloved 
object remains the ſame as before, but we 
no longer ſee it with the ſame eyes; the 
veil. of deluſion | is FEmon Fang: love Va- 
niſhes. M | Tp ti gil 
The firſt ee ee are "wane: ſecret; 
modeſty tempers and conceals. Wente 
- far 
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frſt miſtreſs does not make us impudent, 
bur timid : the youth intirely abſorbed in a 
ſtate ſo new to him, wholly collects himſelf 
to enjoy, and fears to loſe it. If he is 
noiſy, he is neither voluptuous nor deli- 
_ cate; and in proportion as he boaſts, be 
has the leſs emoyment. 

True love is the moſt chaſte of all ties » 
its divine fire, which purifies our natural 
inclinations, by centering them in one ob- 
ject only, is that which keeps us from temp- 
tations, and is the cauſe, that, except that 
one object, one ſex is no more to us than 
the orher..” 56. 

To an indifferent woman, every man is 
: Aeby a man; but to her whole heart is in 
love, there is no other man han her lover. 
What do I ay, is not a lover a man? 


Alas! he is a more ſublime being! he has 


nothing of man about him in the eyæs 
of her who loves. Her lover is more than 
man; all others are lefs, - He and ſhe are 
the only ones of their ſpecies; they e 
| worde to wiſn for; they love! 0 
True love, always modeſt, does not 
onkel favours with audacity, but ſteals 


them with baſnfulneſs; ſecrecy, ſilence and 


ſhame give an edge to, and conceal its 
delightful tranſports, its flame ſets a value 


on, and purifies all its careſſes. Decencey 


N honour accompany it, even in che bo- 
n om 
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ſom of pleaſure itſelf; and that Mine 


knows how to grant every thing to the 


deſires, without taking any ching n 
modeſty. 


The greateſt reward of pleaſures i: is in 


the heart that beftows them. A true lover 
would find nothing but pangs, rage and- 
deſpair, in the poſſeſſion of the beloved 
object, if he did not think himſelf beloved. 

In ſpite of abſence, ſeparations, alarms, 
and even deſpair itſelf, the powerful yearn- 
ings of two hearts towards each other, 
poſſeſs always a ſecret pleaſure, unknown 


to tranquil minds. One of the miracles 


of love is, to make us find pleaſure in ſuf- 
fering; and true lovers would regard as 


the worſt of misfortunes, a ſtate of indiffer- 


ence and forgetfulneſs, which took from 
them all ſenſation of their pains. _ - 
Love, which reconciles all, elevates” no 
one: it elevates the ſentiments n 
Men are generally leſs conſtant than 
women, and oftener are diſguſted with 
happy love. The woman foreſees, at a 
diſtance, the inconſtancy of the man, and 
is uneaſy ; at it; and-it is this which renders 
her alſo more jealous. When he begins 
to cool, forced to beſtow, tokeep him, all 
thoſe cares which he before took to pleaſe 
her, ſhe weeps, is humbled in her turn, 
but ſeldom with che ſame ſucceſs. Affec. 
tions 
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| tions and care win Wü but ſearce ever 
Tegan them. 


Women, you fs very. filly to attempt | 
giving ſtability to ſo frivolous and tranſient 
a paſſion as love: Every thing in nature 


is ſubject to change, and every thing is in 
a continual ebb and flow; yet, you are 


deſirous of inſpiring conſtant flames. And 


what right have you to expect to be be- 
loved to-day becauſe you were ſo yeſter- 
day ? ? Keep the ſame countenance, the ſame 


age, the ſame temper, be always the ſame, 


and you will be always loved; I mean, if 


we can. But to change perpetually, and 


deſire to be beloved, is deſiring that we 
mould ceaſe to love you every moment; 


it is not ſeeking conſtant hearts, but hearts | 


fickle as your own. 


The image of lic no longer narters 


mankind; the corruption of vice has no 
leſs depraved their taſte than hearts; they 
can no longer feel that which is affecting, 


or diſcern that which is amiable. Lou, 
who. to paint pleaſure, always fancy happy 


loyers ſwimming in the boſom: of extalies, 


how imperfect are your pictures? Tou 


deſcribe only the moſt groſs part thereof; 
the moſt attracting allurements of pleaſure 


are not there. Which of you has never 


ſeen a young couple united under happy 


A, riſing from the nuptial bed, and n 
N | . ſhewing, 
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MAR. at the ſame time, in their languiſn- 
ing and chaſte looks, the delightful plea- 
ſures they have juſt taſted, the amiable 
| ſecurity of innocence, - and the charming 
certainty of paſling the reſt of their days 
together? Behold the: moſt raviſhing ob- 
ject that can be pointed out to the heart of 
man! behold the true picture of pleaſure! 
you have a thouſand times ſeen it without 
knowing it. Your hardened hearts are no 
more formed for lover. 35 phy eg 
It is with difficulty I can conceive how 
fo little reſpe& can be paid the female 
fex, as to addreſs to them perpetually 
that inſipid diſcourſe, thoſe inſulting and 
mocking compliments, to which we do not 
even deign to give an air of truth. To 
affront them by theſe evident falſhoods, is 
it not to declare plainly, that we cannot 
find any one civil truth to ſay to them ? 
That love throws an illuſion over the qua- 
lities of the loved object, frequently hap- 

ens; but is this nonſenſe love? Thoſe 
who make uſe of it, uſe it equally to all 
women; and would they not be at the 
heighth of deſpair to be thought ſeriouſly 
in love with one only? But do not let them 
be uneaſy, we muſt have ſtrange ideas of 
love tp think them capable of it; and no- 
thing is more foreign thereto than the lan- 
guage of gallantry. - According to my 
SL. | | FE Con- 
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Lonception of this terrible palſion, its 
troubles, miſtakes, palpitations, tranſports, | 
ardefit expreſſions, energetic ſilence, inex- 
preflible looks, which timidity renders 
Taſh, and which ſhew their deſires through 
their fear; it ſeems to me, that if, after ſuch 
paſſionate language, the lover ſhould brin 
Himſelf to fay once only, I love you, his 
miſtreſs, full of indignation, would reply, 
you ſhall never love me more, and would | 
never ſee him again. 
True love is a devouring fire, whoſe 
ardour excites other ſentiments, and ani- 
maates them with new vigour. This is the 
reaſon why love is ſaid to make heroes. 

The moment of poſſtfſion.: is the criſis of 
| love. e 

The moſt powerful obſtacle to the Gurs 

tion of the flames of love is, to have no- 
thing more to overcome, and to be ani- 
mated only by themlelves. The whole 
world has never known a | mma ſuſtain 
| this trial. 

True love has this advan tage, as well as 
vittue, chat it recompences us for all we 
ſacrifice to it; and we enjoy, in ſome mea- 
ure, the denials it impoſes, by the ſenſa- 
tion of what they coſt, and the motive 
which induces us thereto. 2 

When the happineſs of both beroings! im- 
Þ EO, is it not all that remains for hope- 
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teh; love to do, to ſeek its own, * 
in that of its beloved object? W 0. 
Love is deprived of its greateſt chatms 
: ith abandoned by honour: to feel i its 
whole value, the heart muſt delight in it, 
and elevate us, by exalting the beloved ob- 
ject. Take away the idea of perfection, you 
take away enthuſiaſm : take away eſteem, 
and love is ho more. How can a woman 
| honour a man who diſgraces himſelf? How 
could he himſelf adore her, who has not 
been aſhamed of . abandoning. herſelf to a 
vile corruptor? Thus, they would Wh 
mutually deſpiſe each other. Love would 
be to them a guilty commerce; they would 


4 : have loſt their honour, and notfound Rickey, 


We are not without pleaſure while we 
ſtill love; the image of extinguiſhed love 
frightens a tender heart more than unhappy 

love; and the diſguſt of what one po 
ſeſſes is a ſtate a thouſand times wolle 
than the regret of what one has loſt. 
We do not love, unleſs we are beloved, . 
at leaſt, not long. Thoſe paſſions, Which 
are ſaid to make ſo many miſerable, 
are founded only in opinon. If ſome pe. 
netrate the heart, it is through falſe Preju-. 
dices with reſpe& to which, we are ſoon 
undeceived : Kala love cannot exceed 5 
enjoyment, and is exſtinguiſhed by it. True 
love cannot quit the heart, and remains as. 
Th Ao: long 
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bleed in order to its cure, 2 
Whatever men have done, mien can de 
Ar roy; there are no characters indefaceable, 
except thoſe which nature impreſſes, and 
nature makes neither princes, rich men, 
472 nobles ! What then will the peer do 
m an 85 es who has been brought 


ud 
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ene to live in grandeur? What will the 


do in E Wir who. can. live on- 


ly. 5 rou helpleſs- 
goon 40 Ae er h . a0 Wh 


knows not how to make uſe TH aux at all, 
and places his being intirely in what is; o. 
Teign to him? Happy then is he who knows= 
217 to leaye off the ſtate he quits, and re. 
main man in ſpite of fortune Praiſe, as 


much as you will, n king, 


who like a madman would bury himſelf 
under the ruins of his throne; for my Part 


T deſpiſe him; I ſee that he exiſts in his 
throne only, and that he is nothing if he is 


not a king: But he. who loſes 2 throne, 


and! 18 dee without i it, is then. above it. 


ard, a wicked man, a fool, r may fill 
the Ration. of king the ſame as another man; 
He mounts to the ſtation of man, which ſo 
few know how to fill. Then he triumphs 
_ over, and braves, fortune, owes - nothing 


but te himſelf. alone ;, and when there 

Temains nothing left kim to ſhew but him 

5 8 ten, he 1 18 5 4 4 Yes!- 1 like an 
Es. 


| undred times tter king of Syra- 


ce, maſter of a ſchool at Corinth, and the 


King of Macedonia, a Tegiſter at Rome, than 


the unhappy. 7 arguin,” ignorant what to be 
i he did! bot reigns. or the Reir and ſon gha 


Fg. Fine 3 Theo: ſport of.1 


151 ebe, Gs of Phraate king of Parthia. 'Y 
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Om — Leer d | 
meeting every CR eb | 
Knowing how to do afiy other 1 
17 wich was no fonger in His pow! 
Jo rer —— and d 
Vent to you, making yourfelf in- 
depen ei To rei n k ns Rr it 
on, begin by y reigning o 0 ver er it. ien l 
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15ASon 007 3 any Arno DEA x)t $$ 
80 0 Tk L INS * b cr e 
I ATURAL ik) is&very y thing to hit Tele, 
ge is the numerical vaity 1 the "tbfolute 
whole Which has felation to himfelf,. or hi 
tc goa) only. Civil man is but a fraction, Which 
d 2004 05 the denomigator, and Ane Forth 
If Which conſiſts in its relation to the whole, 
which is the ſocial body. The good focal 
bien are Ty, "which: conduce the 
ke from him, Bis ab- 
> give him & relative 
"Into. the ohn 
pra no Ip Me 
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Ker me Was not c de TEE taR 
that HANGS loved His country” bord 95 8 
ee Regulus 1 he was 4 Car- 


goa 1 
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my opinion, by aq no Seat x connection 
0 mankind now ardays.. 45 2x3 fog 
The Lacedemonian 8 offered 
himfzlf to be admitted one of the council 
of, three hundred; but was rejected; he re- 
1 turned home joyful, that there were found 
in Sparta three hundred men more worthy | 
than W 1 7 this declaration ; 


. $$ ne 
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I To 
pers e Woman 5 — 5 five ſons cho | 
U 1385 and. 1 neus 15 a ; hart 5.4 


ot patriot is 1855 ay to N= ; 
le aße mien only, they are nothing in his 
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benz ig Sing, dhe Mtitiab point ib te be 


8880 tô the people ameng Wwnom we live. 


brd t artan as. ambitious,” C0. 
vetous! Uh ult 1 
ty; au eehte ed n hin his Walls 


Suſpect thoſe eoſmopolites;* whb Helke at- 3 
drſtance in their boss the me iſ. 
2 te Künkele — — TC 00 & 
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PHERE-i» ut ning etween 2 
edge and jgnorance,” and the en 
rtye from one to the other is frequent! among 
nations; but a people once 'corvapred has 
never been knon to return to virtue. 
Every people which has cuſtoms, tel 
Tequeritly'reſpetts the laws, and is not deſir- 
dus of "refining on. = ancient "cuftdms, 
mould be carefully kept frotr the ſciences, 
cially from the Fr whoſe ſen- 
rentious and dogmatic, maxims ſoon "reach 
them to deſpiſe their euſtoms and laws, 
—.— a Nation: en never e being 
1 The Neat ene in chu, Wee it 
even advantageous in certain reſpects, al- 
ways turns to the prejudice of the manners z 


for 


|. 
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for cuſtoms are the morals 0 pegple; 
and when they ceaſe PE e they 
have no, longer any: guide except their pal- 
ſions r Hridle, than the laws; hic L127 © 
ſametimes reſtrain the Wigþ SS: bur c can 
never make them good. K ien 8 
Ws generally perceive. mare vigour; of : 
foul in men, who in, their youth have been - 
pteſerwved from a premature Forruption, 
chan in thoſe whoſe, debauchery. 25 g mr 
menced as early as their power of 50 : 
themſelves 2 to it; and 1 without 585 F 
ane reaſon, why people who have manners 
 cammenly ſurpaſs in good ſenſe and cou- 
rage thoſe chat have none at all, They only 
thine through ſome little acute ,qualitie 
which: are galled genius, ed ahd 
ſubtility but thoſe he, and 
reaſon, gk. 72 — 
.andhonaur mankind by noble actions, 
by, vines. —_ by hk ulsful cares, are 
5 9 | A the firſt. 


Fare yourh, as. they, incre: ale an IE; rs they 
- incomrigible.. When, once aul. 


| coated, it js a * 1 8 aud dat 
1 | avour.to refor 5 

Lanna even ſuffer their evils to de touched. 
: A3:ager: ee themy. WAI: ſtupid 
«v0 20393] 14 bg ae 


 TWOVUGH THHOM 5: 
patients Ww tremble at the"! git Wy 


Bei! n e eee Be Bo efron rey 
The only dans uf knowing 'the true 
mafiners of a people, ib to ſtudy their pris: 
vate life, in the fares which are moſt 
numerous; for to ſtop: 'at'tliofe people h 
always make their appearance, is to ſce 
comedrans' only: wo Bs SSR Teen 
Y All capitals reſemble each other, all ſorts 
of pegple are mixed together, all manners 
are cdhfOunded. It is not chere thay? wes 
Tonld' go to ſtudy nations. Paris and 
London are, in my eyes, the ſame city; hd: | 
inhabitants have fome different prejudices, 
but tlie one have not fewer than the other, 
and all their Practical maxims are the fame. 
We know ſome kinds of men muſt meet 
together in courts: We know what man 
ners an heap of people, and an inequality - 
of fortune; muſt every w ere produce : 
ſoon'as 1 am told of a city compoſed of 
| Knot ſouls, I know before Hand ho- 
they live: What farther knowledge might. 
gain; reſpecting them, is not Worth 
trouble of going there to learn. It is in f 
the remote provinces, Where there is leſs 
commotion and commerce, where ſtrar 1 
travel Jeſs; where the inliabitants ſeldom 
remove, and undergo les change of fortune 
and condition, that we ſhauld go to ſtudty che 
genius and manners of a nation. Obſerve 


DS 


YT 
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the capi ital curſorily, but obſerve the coun 
try more ſtrictly. "The _French are not at 
Paris, burt in Tourame. The Eheglil | 
more Engliſh-in/the different counties than; 
in London; and the: Spaniards are: more 
8 paniards in Galicia. chan in Madrid. I; Leis 


characterized and: hem — — 
they really are without mixture zit as there 
the good: and bad effects of the gavetnment. 
are beſt pereeived, as at the end of the 
greateſt radius the meaſure nite ſegment . 
of acirele is moſt ask. n ht e ee 
The common people compoſe the 
bulle6; wankfnd z mam is the ſame in all 
conditions. If this is true, the moſt nu- 
merous conditions deſerve the moſt, re- 
ſpect. Before a thinking perſon, all ci 
vil diſtinctions diſappear; he ſees the Jane: | 
paſſions, the ſame ſentiments, in a, black: 1 
guard and in a noble; he diſcerns nothing 5 
but their language, and a more or leſs bor - > 
rowed colouring £5; and, if any eſſential dif-. 
e iſhes them, it is to the pre- 
judice ofithoſs who diſſemble moſt... The | 
common people ſhew themſelves. ſuch. as 1 
rbey realhſ are, and are not ; amiable : the 5 
others talce pains to diſguiſe themſelves; 1 
forſhould they: appear in ee n gb | 
Irs: they! e n Ps. 1 W RICE TI HY i | 


GOVERN. 
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2 venmeyciagn dies: philo 
gave lav 8 to nations, and only employed 
heir 1 in — them wile and 


do 5 dt 8 ſufficient to think 
weought o denz in a word, prone virtue 
pa 4 . 1. IP n N Ft | Mis 
In a well. Ebbe Aatestle puniſhments - 
are fewz not becauſe a great many-parilans - 
granted, but becauſe there are fe cxi · 
—_—_ 1 The multitude of crimes aſſure 
imp ous then the: ſtate falls to de- 
In che time of che Roman — 
. even the peo —— At; . 
though they: ſometimes —— their on 
judgment; frequent pardons-proclaim hat 
f Arles WII ſoen have no need of them, and 
it is ObwiOus whereto this tendds 1447 


Frequent -puniſhments are: La ſign 


of the Sedkneſs, or * floth of the govern- 
ment. 


There is no wicked man who ma 
not bref made good for ſomething; we ks, ho | 
a right to pu to Aeath, ts ea 
1 only who cannot be kept e och; | 
Fopularion is am eaſy and Senden . 
judge ct the ref expe Ave YC DC neſs of gov ; 
che ate runs to ruin; and the country which. 
is beſt peopled; though the pooreſt, is in- 
fallibly the beſt governed; but this popu- 
lation muſt be the natural effect of the g- 
vernment and cuſtomsʒ for if it is occaſion- 
ed by colonies, or other accidental and un- 
certain ways, the remedy then proves che 
diſeaſe. Wie egg Une laws againft 
celibacy,' thoſe laws ſhewed already the 
decline of the Roman empire. The 2 
neſs of the government ſtiould induce the 
fubſects to marry, and not the laws con- 
ſtrain them to it. We thould not examine 
what's done by force; for the flaw which. 
ſes the-conftitution, is eluded and be- 
comes uſeleſs; but that which is done 
through the influence of the cuſtoms, and 
the natural tendency of the government for 
thefe means alone, have a conſtant effect. It 
was the policy of the good Abbẽ of Saint 
Peter, to ſearch always a remedy for each 
particular evil, inſtead of tracing them to 
their common ſource, and ſeeing whether 
he could not cure them all at once. It is 


= 
„ : 
— 


N not 


not uſual e eee eee uker 
on à patient's body, but to: depurate, the 
mas of blood. wich produces them all, 
Lam informed. there are, priges in Engr 
land for agriculture; L require o more, his 


of the, government and laws, ie drawn 
al from population, but Mm a. different 
manner; that is to ſay, from its diſtrihu- 
tion, and not from its quantity. I 
Kates, equal in ſize, and equally populous, | 
may be very unequal in ſtrength; and 

powerful of _— two, is always 
xhat. 3 of which, are the moſt 
equally diſperſed over the territory. das 
Which has not ſuch. large cities, and conſe; 
quently. makes the leaſt figure, will always 
beat the other. Great cities exhauſt a ſtate, 
and occaſion: its weakneſs. The riches. they 
produce, parent and, illuſory eſtate, 
WY! great: deal.. of. money. and. but : Art 
ſtrength. „ ZH 3G SW x 71 5 83404 
Seeing the apparent form of a. govern- 
ment, loaded with the equipage of govern- 
ment, and the 3j argon of financiers, is of no 
; ſignification, if We, do. nat Mit 14) alſo its | 
nature, by the effects it produces on the 
People; and in all che degrees cad I- 
Atration, che difference of the form at bot. 
om, tying. de en At eſe dg 


tates: in afotherg ws mut lee xhe m 
bers:of parlament elected, to judge whe- 
ther che nation is free. Ie is impoſñible in 
any country; for a perſon who-has- ſeen the 
eit Jes only, tO be-acquainted-with the £o- 
vernment, becauſe the genius of it is never 
the lame in the; city and country it is che 
country therefore which makes the nation. 


There are people whoſe; portraits can 


© 


not be taken: there are govemme FF. and, 
to Whon hiſtorians are uleleſs ; an Where, 
a foon as we know what ſtation a man 


e n ror rebel sg che laws, 
| alen their-rulers, have began to infringe 
in 101 e/; reſpect; ; 'F On chis E 


Principle, in | ig 
volts, they always begin. with pupi 
hiv $2406 09 oat: Mo. 5 85 — n 
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* REFIMEDES fining g peace bly om the 
bank, and drawing without eule 
ough the waves a large veſſel, repreſents 
to us a ſkilful monarch, AY in his 
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verned, it is neceſſary its ſizae or 
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eabinet his nenn potting 
every thing in motion: While he ſeems im- 
moveable himſelf, The greateſ in 
which. miſtery hae eelebra JEN | 
rought up to reign: his is a fcignce v wo 
never poſſeſs leſs than after having, too long 
learned it, and is acquired better by obey- 


For a monarehical Breton be well go- 


ing than cemmanding. 1 Her 


ſhould be -proportioned to. the; faculties of 
him Who governs. It is more eaſy to con 
quer chan to rule; wich a proper lever the 

vorld might be moved by a INES but to 
faſtain ir, requires: the ſhoulders of an Her- 
cules? Tho ECT TIST CST 4 n * IF py. N Ft; 
ao The talent of reigning conſiſts in a ding 
maintaining the laws, and in having a thou- 
— ways: to make himſelf. beloved, 6A 
we Ince obeyed; may puni crimes: as 
well 4 another: The true ſtateſman knows 
how to prevent thaip ; it is over the hearts, 
All mere than tire actiens, that he extends 
his reſpectable empire: if he could pre vai 


Hy * 


on every body to do well, he would himſelf 
have nothing. more to do, and the maſter- 


piece of his Iabotirs would be te have the 
wer of remaining idle. 


The only Praife worthy of a king, is that 
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nary mouth of am orator, but * the 
voice of a free peo le e 
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into their councils, people the moſt 'capia- | 


ble of adviſing them well; ar this 
old prejudice invented by the pride: of the 
great; that the art of managing the people is 
more difficult than that of 1 
as if it were more eaſy to gage I 

to do well of their: on accord, than 
conſtrain them to it by force; chen perſons 
of the moſt difting Wanne an 
honourable — in their courts, and ob- 
tain there the only recompence! worthy of 
them,; that of contributing by their credit 
to the happineſs of the people, whom they 
have taught wiſdom; then only will be 
feen, what virtue, knowledge, and autho. 
kity, animated with a noble emulation, and 
labouring in concert for the happineſs of 
mankind; are capable of doing. But while 


dom only on the other, the learned will 
ſe dom i conceive. great matters; princes 
will more ſeldom do 
people eee A _— * 
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Power is alone on one ſide, parts and wik- 


great actions ; and the 
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PRE 41 . 3 Bin doe 4 | 
HE 3 to dane forming 
4 Lee muſt conſider himſelf in 2 
5 ſtate of f changing human nature; and of 


transfo ming every individual, who by him- 
ſelf is a perfect whole, into a part of a 
mueh ee ee rom which ckis indi- 


vidual, receives; in ſome mealure, his life 
and being; of altering the conſtitution of 
man, to ſtrengthen t; of ſubſtituting a 
Partial and moral exiſtence to the phy ſical 
bd andependentexifienonne: have! all re- 
ceived from nature; in a word, he muſt 
take from man his own ſtrengtht to give 
hich powers which are foreign to him, and 
which he cannot make uſe of without the 
aſſiſtance of athers. The more dead and 
antihlated theſe natural powers are, the 
mote great and durable are apr, acquired, 
ahd the ion is more laſting and per- 
fect; fo. chat, if every citen is nothing f 
himſelf, and can do nothing except through 
all the; others, and the acquired force is 
equal through the whole, or ſuperior to 
the ſum of the natural ſtrength of all the 
individuals, it may be ſaid, chat the legiſ. 
lature is arrived. at the greateſt e of 
pe e it can poſſibly attai. ics 
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IH it is true, that a great prince is un- | 
common, what muſt a great e 2 
"The: firſt has only tõ fofto model th 
other has deſigned. The one is the me- 
cbanie ho invents the machine; tie otlle 

the WOrSINa "AT who tes TORT pits | ir 

In motion. 188. N . N 1 7 : 

The ancient legiſt tors aeg their” de. 
ciſions in the modths of their gods, to Arad 
by tlie divine authority thoſe wm Human 
prudence eould not move. But every mah 
10 not capable of making the gods ſpeak, 
nor of making himſelf belieyed, when he 
declares himſelf their interpreter. The noble 
ſoul of the legiſlator, is the true miracle 
which proves fis miſſion. Any one may grave 
tables of ſtone; purchaſe an oracle, or feign 
aA ſeeret comu eree with ſome divinity; teach 
a bird to ſpeak in his ear, or find other 
groſs means to impoſe upon the p people. He. 
who. knows no more than this, may aſſem- 


ident —.— madmen but will 


form: al cranſient band. — z it is e | 
renders it durable: The Ju- 
ala Jaw; 2and: ae pf the ſon of Iſhmael, 
Which, for upwards of ten ages, has rule 
half the world, preclaĩim, even at preſent, 
the gicati nien — them; 4 
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Ipirit, ſees them in che light of happy im- 
poſtors only, the true palitician adaures, 
in their inſtitutions, that great and power- 
Fil genius which Preſides over laſting eſta- 
-blihments- © ABD +55 1 Ana In. E 
A people never becomes famous, till its 

legiſlature begins to decline. We are igno- 
rant during how many ages the laws of Ly- 
curgus made che Spartans happy, befc 
7 ©: de of in the reſt of 
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2 ee is . organ. -of 
the will of all, which re- eſtabliſ its 

Tight the natural equality between men. 1 

45 this celeſtial wie a char diares 0 every 
citizen the pre of public reaſon, 
teaches him to according — maxims 
of his on baer agent an not in con- 
tradiction to =" It is this alſo alone, 
which rulers Ihould make ſpeal when 
they command; for as ſoon, as indepen- 
dent of the laws, one man pretends to 
make another ſubſervĩent to his private 
(Pleaſure; he that inſtant departs from che 
civil: Mate, and places'himfelf;" in the — 


e — . ubs 4 we 
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beſt maſters; for every maſter has f 


we but — — 610 fle 00 
"1 When thedaw wabuſed, it / ſervns at once 
=] buckler againſt the weak; and ithe pre- 
rence of the- public good 18 always, che 
moſt *dangerous' ſcourge: of the 
ne mor y „ and perhaps the mat | 
| ing. in government, is a rigid 
5 doing juſtice to all, and eſpesi- 
ally in protecting the poor againſt the 
tyranny of the rich. The greateſt miſ- 
chief has alread happened, when there 
are poor to defend, and rich men to re- 
ſtrain; the laws exert their whole. force on 
mediocrity only, they are e y uſeleſs 
againiſt the treaſi the rich, and the mi- N 
ſery of the poor rs the -arſt eludes them, the 
ſecond eſeapes them; the one breaks 12 
mo the other — through them 
condition impoſed on each one by all, 
nt be burthenſome to any particular; 
and the Morſt laws: are: far hetter than 18 


ties; thezlaw has none at all. : 
> Liberty always follows the. fate 42 the 

-kws4:2ivreigns or periſhes with them. 
5765 The more laws are multiplied, the more 
ey are rendered. It is intro- 


nere iother-abuſes, without correcting 


the aw und all the overſcers-that are ap- 
895 pointed, 


10 e! in their turn —— ein — IC 
he ſtate; the people not ſeeing that 
Weir Heede cht firſt cauſe of their miſ- 
fortunes, murmur and bewail themſelves, 
crying, all our mi fortunes proceed from thofe 
whom' we! pay to protect us from tbem. 
1 a 83 in which the police is 
od, n ption from nn pan 


hit 18 3 neithes in marble or 
braſs, but in the hearts of the people; 
which makes the true conſtitution of the 
ſtate, which receives every day new 
ſtrength; - which, when the other laws 
ow 9 and are extinguiſhed, re- ani- 
6 mates 


| at laſt the 1 im 


| » people, inthe i is i inſt iparion, and 


polaigins — 
giſlature, on n depends the · ſu oceſs of 
all Act. but a great wh 
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1 00 ve 
— «them? This power is itſelf the 
worſt of all diſorders. Employi bin 
a method to prevent diſorders, is like k 

ing people, chat A anion have a fever; 
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11 9 2 is Uke inge ocerice und 'Vit- 
tue; the value of ich we feel, in pro- 
. only as we enjoy them ourſetves ; 
_ and. the reliſh for which we looſe, as ſoon 
as they are loſt. I know the "delights 
of thy country, " replied Braſidas'to a Per- 
lan nobleman, Who drew a compatiſon 
deten the way of Hvisg at Sparta, and 
at Perſepolis ; but tho canſt never 
know the ia Peechies of mines e 
Slaves loſe every thing in their fettels, 
except the deſire of getting, rid of them; 
they love their ſervitude, as the" compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes loved their brutality. ; 
It is very difficult to reduce him to obe- 
. who does. not ſeek: to command; 
and the moſt , ſkilful politician,” would 
never be able to enſlave men Who only 
wiſhed to be free; but inequality. i is extend- 
ed without difficulty, among ambitious 
minds, always ready to run the "riſque of 
fortune, and- command or ſerve indiffe- 
rently, according as ſhe becomes fayour- 
able, or unkind. | 
Few men have hearts found enough to 
know how 10 love liberty,” All would 
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a ccmmand. at this rate none fear ä 


4 man, 
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A man, who arrives at preferment, gives 
himelf an hundred - maſters to acquire 
ten ſeryants; We need only. er the haugh- | 
tineſs of nobles in monarchies, with what 
Emphaſis. do they... pronounce. the words 
«* ſervice, and to obey?ꝰ How great and 
reſpectable do they think themſelves, when 
they can have the honour of ſaying: “ Tbe 1 
king. wy maſter?” How they deſpiſe the [ 
On, Who are only free, and ho V. 
are certainly more noble than them,” | 3 
WARD | 5: 1s undeniable, - and the. fundamental 1 
. maxim f all Politics, that the peo 22 
themſelves rulers, to defend their liberty, 2 
and not to enſlaye them 5 have 5 
ſaid Pliny. to Trajan, it. RY that 


33 
may keep us from having a wa 
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To renounce our liberty, is, to PL Os 
the quality, of men, the rights of humanity, | 
and even our duty. There can be no po- c 
fible recompence for him who renounces | 
every. thing; uch a renunciation is incom- 
* 
e With. the, nature of ec it is 


pens 4 75 ers, Who have „ ee pro- | 

e that the child of a Nave, is born 1 

à flave: have declared, in other terms, = 
_ that man, is not born ee 1k 

an acquires in the civil ſtate, n moral ny 

ber 5 W highalone {9005s Þ man aß maſt | 51 
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along; 1s Qavery\ an obedience to "the 
r laws, is liberty. 
The 1 ri 1 the ſtate ſs produces 


/DEPENDANCE' 


D EPENDANCE. is of two: Ends 15 7 71 of 
things, which is natural; and that of 
men, whichcomesfrom ſociety. Dependance. 
on circumſtances, having no morality, 
neither prejudices hberty, nor -engenders 
vices: dependance on men, being diſor- 
derly, produces both ; and Be the 
maſter and ſlave, mutually deprave each 
other. If there is any means of remedy- 
ing this evil in ſociety, 1s by ſubſtituting 
the law to man, and arming the general in- 
clinations with a real force, ſuperior to 
the action of every particular inclination. 
If che laws of nations could have, like thoſe 
of nature, an inflexibility, which no human 
wer could overcome, the dependance 
of men would then become that of things, 
and all the advantages of the ſtate of nature 
would be united in the republic to thoſe 
-of the civil ſtate: and liberty, which keeps 
man free from vice, would be 5 — 155 128 | 
Money. which exalty him to 8 7 i 
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AR is not à concern Betweeit ran 
and man, but between ſtate and 
ſtate, in which individuals are. only; abeil 
dentally enemies, not as men, nor even 
fellow. citizens, but as ſoldiers; net a8 
members of a country, but as its defend-- 
ers. In ſhort, each ſtate can have for 
its enemies other ſtates only, and not men, 


becauſe no true conformity can be 1 2 


between things of a different nature: 
This principle is even cofformable to 
the eſtabliſhed maxims of all ages, and the 
conſtant practice of all civilized nations 
Declarations of war; are leſs advertiſements 
#0 powers, than their ſubjects: the: 3 
whether King, Private >eefon;. or | 
ho" Plunders, kills, of detains cke fob-. 
jects, without decluring war againſt the 
Prince, is not an enemy. Bat à robber; 
Even in open War, a puſt Prince ſeixes, in an 


longs to the but feſpects 


Yerfons: and goods of individuals: he 


refpe&s thoſe rights on Which his ow are 
wendete f The ene 8 of wat,” 5 being the 


awI ut to kill the defenders of] it, lle 
| G2 found! 


enemy's” ne 43 every thing which be- 


FB h. ors ant iy to be en ene l 
mies, or er Iinſtrüments of the enemy, they 
become fimple men; and we have 0 | 
ger any. Fight over” their Hves. A Kate 
may 1 be overthrown, withbüt 
killing any one of its members: in this caſe, 
war gives no right, Which: IF neceffa ary 
WOES lin i ron 
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FINANCES, 1 * ES: 


HE moſt Fon worry marim FL he 
©. adminiſtration of the finances,” is" to 
fone more carefully to prevent the wants 
of the. ſkate than to augmient its reyenues. 
The antient governments did more in ef- 
fect, with their parſimony, than ours. with 
all their? treaſures. ': [300 $I RG: | 
1 he books, andall the uod of reg 
ters, ſerve leſs to detect their ' infide ties 
chan to conceal them; and prudente ß 
never ſo re: ad y at. inventing new precautions 
as roguery at cluding them. Leave then 
theſe e and papers, and place the 
1 Finances: in truſty hands: this is the only 
means to have them faithfully mana Yed 
Virtue is the only efficacious inſtrument 
bei ow? delicure "pure of the mile. 
4 79 97 e fe 1 + PO Wee 


= 2 * . 
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bunten dase ers Wm, 

paribus... He who has te n 
Were effects chan another, ſhould py N 
imes more. He who, hg barely. what is 
ny. hoo 92 BOL! wng at, 55 and. 
1 0 15 fr | 


—— 2 e * a man to, ins | 
meaner rank, is neceſſary for them; but 
N is falſhood ; fun a 2 has two 


no more has: Mien 4 e this pre- 
tended neceſſity is ſo little neceſſary to his 
rank, chat if he renounced it for a lau- 
able. pur rpoſe,. he would be the more 
ri ſpedted ; the people would Proſtrate 
hemſelyes at the foot of a miniſter who 
went to the council on foot, from having | 
fold his coach to contribute towards a prefi- 
ing occaſion of the ſtate, . In ſhort, the 
laws: preſcribe magnificence to no one 
and neither. conyveniency, ot decorum, are 
 #.ſyſFrienc-realan ggf. inſt them. 
Let heavy taxes be laid on- lvery er. 
be equipages, rich furniture, p AceSiuu 
and public eee e 0. every kinds 
idle profeſſions of every kind, as dancers, 
ſingers, players; and, in a word, upon tha 


crowd of Objects of luxury, amuzement 
1 idleneſa, * N all eyes; and 
34 G4 which 
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0 e than From this wdiſtin&tionh; 


? = finances, en 


5 . HO 
only ſe 10 e . aber an 


mA of ſueh tax U. 
being left eee aud dere 
laid on things which: 

ceſſary. PS: fu 2 


e The e „ 
a freſh reaſoſi for maintainisg it; When ib 
vanity of ſhewing themfelves. rich would 
be gratißed Wa the price uf the whing; 
An 34 &Expence of the tax; while chere 
rich peoples they wall oMtitpiſie chest 
telves dm "the pool; and iche ftdte cannot 
cureitſelf a leſs burthenſomie ur A mord 


bebe ee, not 


griculrure, / 
and would an | 


n true eee ee de ſtate 


own; the taxes might 


NW caſein ie aſſeffment' of taxes WII 
have. predueed the edel & of che bet futpl 
wy laws. The expences of cht Rate - 
1 cohſcquently be leffened *with" thoſe : 
o Individuals; and, the Exchequer * 
nt receive: che leſa for this; becauſe, it 
will have much fewer ciſburſements; or, 
is: the rich will not retrench their Pfofu. - 
d, the Exchequer Will have, from the 
produce: of the taxes, the nec ary re- 
durces, for the real neceffities of ths - 
Rate... In the firſt caſe, the Exchequiet- 
ched by all that expence, which . 
is u in the other, it enriches itſelf 
fill; more at the uſeleſs expente of indi- 
viduals; - Tam of opinion, that , 
ever is not proſeribed ths ph the laws; nor 
contrary to khe cu ois. and Which the 
ertainly permit upon paying a duty; n 
for. example,” the o rnment has a 1290 
| the F coaches}, it ean, there 
bor, 
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fore, with the gr eateft propriety, lay tax on 
coaches; A wiſe and uſeful method of blam 


| ing thei uſe; without entirely putting a ſtop 


to them. In this caſe:the/tax may be lock. 
ed on as a kind of penalty, the-produceof 


which makes amends 7 the abuſe" it 
puniſhes. 


„ee 


ought to be taxed, and that he would do 


nothing, had he nothing to pay; but ex- 
perience contradicts this ridiculous maxin 


an every nation. In Holland, in England, 
where the cultivator of land 2 but 
very little; and, particularly, in China, 
where he pays nothing, the land-1 1s er 


tivated. On the entre gs Wherever the 
labourer is taxed in ortion to the 
produce of his N he leaves it untilled, 


or raiſes only enough for him to ſubſiſt on: 
for he who loſes the fruit of his labour, 


gains by doing nothing; and laying a 


penalty on labour, is a very extraordinary 
method of baniſhing lazineſs:. 1-544 42:7 


If it is aſſerted, that nothing ee 
gerous as a tax paid. by the dujerionbith 


1 ee e the caſe in China, where 
the taxes are more heavy, and better paid 


than i inany other country; it is certain that 


the evil 18 4 thouſand times worſe ſtill, 
wjhen the tax is paid by the cultivator 


himſelf. 1s it not © aackin. the: r - 
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he Hate: van at eadourert? Is, it no 
thee 3 and, conſequently, ruin: 
tk ak the. lang Fon there can be | 
Rno-woplerſcarcity happen to a nation „than 
1es TArclty 9b ND wanks ue S is en Hitze 
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Ke hoſe ſeorching-fourh A ee 
ting the graſs and herbage with de- 
| deprive. uſeful animals of 


where. eve — are: fele=>-: Larx: 
urp, in every: ſtate, however great or 
{mall, loads and preys upon the labourer 
and citizen, to maintain the crowds of 
ſervants and wretches it has cauſed : un- 
der pretence of giving a livelihood to 
een, it cannot doʒu it Aab 


fitable" arts extend and floutinz he moſt 
nedeſſa ts; as agriculture,” muſt at laſt 
become the moſt neglected whence it 
en that: the huſpandman, being de- 
loaded with taxes neceſſary for 

G. 6. the 


CY 


32 


abandons 6 his Frm 9 ek in de 


come eee or ee, ee 
finiſn gore 3 es den on 


| — 3 — — 
in Which c —— at laſt Plecipitars du 
being enrichec — 


— ho- are overec acer ke fat 5 * 1 
V aniey mend idlencts which! bave giver 
birtty-+to- the gſeiences, have 


as taſte for- Teraz — a ace 1 
Panies u daſte for hury. Sino; 
e 21 © ou o! II 11517 225 ens: 2 
| .#- Amedern tht © fays; 3 Of tirriore as 
ury. corrupts the manners, the ſciences ſoſten; 
like the Prayers i in Homer, which perpetually 
lowed injuſtice, to ſoften the fury of this ie] i i 
* — Ane 
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0 eg or rarberg 29 wirh: | 

| CH 0 ten — 15. JEC Which 

hem 0: Wife nd: | 

fr Arte every i houſe; 5 
18 PGP EC pr A n Fenn 211 
tt Luxury an ans ee D. 

our cities, and cauſes an hundred: hou | 
to periſh chatten are Phe manefrtbar 
Lance aper ili its loft:for tab ub 
filkenee of: the lübenuren, ae: 
laces. 1 hne Wale of things; Which aue ne- 

odffary for” the ſubfiſtence of men, is, 
2 3 
m ul . Fr e ow in dhe 
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Nes de erred DR . ee 

O ednſult the moſt; . 
only id Mhould from, +harr6:diſdain ſplen- 
"ad aur e aver dels "necd - 
LEW 115 1 r mode 


1 cake all eyts s the pi 
— and goodneſs,: affetts. 3 
main; heart, earns of. on: 
vain apparel, which has 
order; or — eſo and — — 
is to ſtrike che eyes, what: favourable idea 
of him who diſplays it, can it excite in the 
mind of the ſpectator. An ene Tals! 
dae. + NOT-: Taſte by er q ne —_— 
| Win, fimple: t Ss Khan >ENQIE IV 
oaded with riches? An idea of con- 
| veniency 118 chere any thing more incon- 
venient than oſtentation, or pageantry ? 
An idea of grandeur: The reyerſe exactly. 
When I ſee a magnificent palace, or build- 
ing. I immediately aſk, why this palace is. - 

not ſtill larger? Why has not he an hun- 
dred, who has fifty ſervants? why is ne 
: this fine veſſel 0f —— gold? why e es 
nqt the man, who gilds  his;,charior,;, 
ag ceilings 2: If his ceilings are gilt, 
is not the raf? He who wor Are 
an high tower was in the right in deſigning 
to carry it as high as Heaven ;;, other les 
let him have done what he could. to mate It, 
the point where he. had ſtop 0. 1 
have only ſerved to give the farther proof 
of his impotence. Vain and weak 
new me thy p wer, I will. ſhew thee thy, 
miſery ! On nthe e an order of things 
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in; which! nothing is guided: by prejudice; 
Where its real utility, and being con- 
fined to the true wants of nature; offers 

not only a ſight approved of by -reafon; 
but which ſatisfies the eyes and heart: 
beeuuſe man ſees himſelf in an agreeable 
[ne as ſufficient for himſelf, and thi 
e of his weak neſs does not appear, 

ANC "this" ſmiling picture never excites ſor- 
rowful reflections. I defy any? ſenſible 
man to contemplate one hour the palace 
of a pri ce; and the ſplendour he there 
ſees ſhine; without falling into melancholly, 
and N ch 9a Lia IEG 1 
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A IE. rich men rede aich merits 1 
the common account of money and 
Spiess they always. find, that theſe 
laſt never make up for the firſt, and think - 
| peop ople are: ftilk indebted to them, for eat= 
ing 'their bread, when they have paſſed 
their 'whole life- in their ſervice. 
Thoſe who love riehes, are formed to 
bie ; and thoſe who deſpiſe them, to 
command. It is not the power of gold 
that ſubjects the poor to the rich, but a 
delire in them to become rich allo in their 


1 * 
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e Doe t the Spy of the 
r * W ghar he con | TY Pon” yoke” of 


, tips; 0 The | 
Ronkance. of The bleſſings of 
A man are not in his' ry but in the 
uſe of thar which he takes from them; 
far we appropriate to onrfelves. the things N 
e Roſſeſs only by employing them; 
dec yie a abuſes are always more inexhaul. - 
ible! han "riches, Which is the reaſon - 
We not oje them 1 in proportion to our 
expence, but in proportion as we know. 
how beſt to diſpole of them. A fool may 
Kaſt ingots inte the ſea, and fay; he has en- 
joyed them; but what compariſon is there 
between chis extravagant Plcaturs,,.. and 
that which a wife man wn know how. 
to procure from a leſs ſum? i 
There is no ſuch n 1 e 
richogs this word ſignifies only a con- 
formity of uperabundance between, the 
and Abilities of a rich man. One is 
rich with an acre of land, another is a 
beggar in the midſt of heaps; of gold: 
der and Whims have nd bounds, and 
make more poor, than real neceſſity. dogs. 
Whoſoever enjoys health, and does not 
want 5 e of life, if he can . 
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FO e eames. is!.cor ntri 
8 hee muluply vagabonds who are pleal- 


1 


: th this Ons way of life; and not only 
ecome a burthen to ſociety, but deprive 
it alfo of the work they might be capable 
of doing. Theſe are the maxims may, 
which complaiſant: reaſoners delight to 
| -hearbednels of the beh. . 
e fuffer and chaintain at 7 greht ex: 
nce, multitudes. of aſelaſs profeſſions ; 
many "of which; ſetve only to corrupt ou | 
hurt the morals. . we ename = Condi- 
tibn vf a be a profeſſion 
from having ae ˙ dread, we- 
nothing in ir, but e e is the 
ſentiments & intereſt and humanity; which. 
ſhouldtunire-alt mankind. If v conlidet- 
WE edna why ſhowld bot we recom! 
nc -the tence: of the, beggar who . 
Fects* our hbarts, and induces; us to face 
cot him, 18 r pay a! comedian, πτ]r 
makes zus ſheds ately barren tear? Af Ee 
5 Us lone the good actions of 


; the wthier: reduces us to de god 


3-2 man,ready: 20: periſn with hunger, 


Nera wee we ee ede 
recollection: of the unhappy we ond 
heved; gives an endlefs and . 


pleaſure." If a great number o beggars 
are burthenſome to a- ſtate, of how many 
other profeſſions, which are encouraged 
and tolerated, mi bannt as much be fald ? 
It is the duty "of he 181 
fach rp 48 ito: Ahn there being 


any beggars; but to deter them from 
their profeſſion, muſt the citizens be in- 


human. and unnatural? Far myſelf, -with- 
out conſidering what the poor are to the 


: ſtate, I know chey are all my brethren, 


and that I cannot, without an inexcuſa 
barbarity, refuſe them the triffi 
den, bee me: the greateſt part are 
V ids, I agree ; but I am too well 
2cquainted with the troubles of life, to be 


ignorant through how many misfortunes an 


boneſt man may be reduced co cheir fata 
and, how can ain! that. the un- 
| known perſon, who, incehe-anme of Gd, 
implores my aſſiſtance, and begs a morſel 
of dry bread, is not, perhaps, this honef 


_ whommy- refuſal vetlurces to duſpair a 
—_ the alms we = ay i not a real 


char wr taken. he | 


e 


to act in 


2 aſliſtance : 
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doght nor to be encouraged to betome 
beggars; but, when once they are ſo, they 
ſhould be maintained, for fear they ſhould 


= Ow at Sw” TS 6 


of 2 e or a ny oy ome 
ſcarce eoſt any thing and are a more ho- 


nourable and 'hone - anſwer than a Bock 
help you! as, if the gifts of God, were 


not in the hands of men, and he had other 


granaries on earth beſides thoſe of the 


rich In ſhort, whatever: we may think of 


theſe unhax 


rretches,' if we owe nothing 


iche beggars: who implore our charity; 


we, at leaſt, owe to ourſelves the doing 
honour to ſufferinę 
and ought not to harden our 5 

fightofars miſeriess. 


100 maintain 8 FW the detractors 
of alms, is to form a neſt of robbers; but, 


oncthe contrary, it is the way” to prevent 
their becoming ſo. I allow, the poor 


je robbers. Nothing conduces ſo 


much to chan ing of a profeſſion, as the not 
being able to live by it; therefore, all thoſe 
ho have once taſted this idle profeſſion, 
take ſuch an averſion to work, that they had 
rather rob and be hanged; than return again 


to labour : a farthing is ſoon aſked, and 
ſoon refuſed; but, ten farthings would 


poor ne for the ſupper and lo 'of a 
Poor 
io. 1 Y mays 


teh, * patience, ten refuſals 


eee or its image, 
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eous! Who would' / efuſe 
an | Deer hg wud 
. the one from crithes, 
and tie Other from death? I have read 


ATT). 
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ſomewhere, that beggars art A4 kind of 


which adhefe to the rich! It is 
rn for children to attach themſelves to 
heir fathers; but thi nt or hard · 


hearted. ar mentary and leave to 


want the: care of of their eee ee 


ai inn 


e he „ ED 
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Fit HOU woutdft ceſs Hving " but 1 den 
mand, haſt thou yet began to live, 
waſt thou placed on earth d o de 'noth 

n Bot Heaven impoſed on' tt 


e Judg 


am dcteunt of dy dme Wyerch 1 rng 
ED lived long 
NOV char 
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may five #righe gen 
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bleſſings, which are not mixed -winuovilos 


muſti4r 3 ſaid; there is not 


good in the univerſe, and wilt chou Con⸗ 
found that Which is evil through its nature, 


with that which ſuffers evil by accident 


only? The paſſive life of man is nothing; 


and: reſpects the body only, from which 


he will — — 5 but, his active 
and moral life, which ought to influence 
his exiſtence more particularly, conſiſts in 
the exerciſe of his underſtanding; Life is an 


evil to the wicked man who onal ers, and 


a bleſſing to the unfortunate honeſt man; J 
for it is not a tranſient ere bu 
its connection with its obhect hy ren ers 
good or bad. Ten n e Nad : 
Pho: art weary” of living, - land thou 
vyſt, lfe is an evil; ſooner or later thou 
wilt be comforted; and wilt ſay; life is a 
bleſſing; thou wilt ſpeak more true with⸗ 
out reaſoning, better, for nothing with be 
changed, - except thyſelf. -- Change then 
from this da- ay ; and, ſince all the evil is in 
the bad difpolition of thy foul, correct thy 
uly and diſorderly paſſions, - and do not 
burn thy houſe ne eee of 
P order. ee c i 


_ pals AW ay. - like 4 


depends on its employment: {theo good 
which We have done alone remains ; ſay no 
more then, it is a misfortune for thee to live, 


ſince it depends on thyſelf alone to make it 
a bleſſing; and, if to have lived is an 


evil, it is a freſh reaſon for deſiring to 


live longer; ſay no more, thou art per- 


mitted to die ; for, thou hadſt 92 ter 22 
thou art permitted not to be man, t 

art permitted 0 revolt againſt the Au- 
thor of thy: being. and to elude thy c 
tination. 1 30 605 


Suicide, is a ſtolen nnd, ſhametal, death; z 


a robbery: committed on mankind: before 


quitting the world, render it that Which. it 


has done for thee. But, I am uſeleſs in the 
world. Philoſopher of a day I art thou 
ignorant that thou canſt not ſtep on earth, 


without finding ſome duty to fulfil , y 
y 


that every man 18 uſeful tO, humanity, } 
his exiſtence alone? 1-220 n009t 31] 
F244 Silly, raſh youth; = there remains in 
thy; heart the leaſt ſentiment of virtue, 
come, and learn to love life; every 
thou art tempted to quit it, fy 10 f 

od ee 1 


let me do one more g' 
die; then, ſeek ſome — — perſon to 
Me : 


3 


nen —— 
Preſently, it is nothing in itſelf, (its value 


rt, ſome one 


anten —— it wil ane 
tomorrow, the day following, and, all the 
reſt of thy life; if it does not prevail: on 
thee, die, thou arts Mt er nnd 
eee . F 
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| honour with this brutal prejudice, 
hich places all the virtues in the: point of 
the ſword, and is proper en to make 
brave villains.” Fi 4 Ons e SAAD”: 
In what does Ge ptebdibe conſt? In 
the moſt extravagant and barbarous opi- 
on that ever entered into the human 
E. ind; namely, that all the duties of ſo - 
ciety are ſupplied by bravery that a man 
is ho longer a knave, a villain, or a ſlan- 
| derer; is humane, polite, and has e 
good quality, when he will fight; ;- chat a 
he becomes truth, robbery becomes i lawful, 
1 'petfidybecor ehoneſty,and infidelity laud- 
, able, when ſuppotted ſword in hand; that 
5 am affront is always repaired: by. a 
and that à man is never injured 0 | 
1 he is kled, There is, I acknowledge, 
0 10ther: Lund i which, gentility is m- 
* ed Dith eruelty, and where perſons are 
3 Ee by" 'chanes 10 er 1,/mean 8 l 
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Wo 
"+3722 
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chou * with 1 this bi Jood „Ed brute! 
dſt thou drin Rü er MD e 


: The melt Valiunt 


never dreamed of revenging their 11 oc 


injuties y fingle, combat; oe 
ever lend a challenbs td). Cab x Kpcher 


to Cæſar, for ſo — — rom affronts? ? 
hr. was che g gr reateſt DON w_ Greece 8 


erence — ot — ithe reno are ms 
now none but good ones; and may one not 
hin eng <hether theſe cuſtoms are ſuch 
rene on pre- 


Jackets, 17 eee — oy nor be re. 
vived:; it has its eternal ſource in the heart 


N.. de Ak dee and ii in dhe unalterable 


. 1 no —— — IT; 25 inf 
it is r not an derer ge eme bur 2 


— Thigh ee There is not hes 
true courage in braving, than in complying 
with it. What would a mando, Who is Wẽill⸗ 


ing to * with it, in places where a 


on 
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trary faſhion prevails ? At Meſſina, or 
| Naples, he would wait for a man at the 
corner of a ſtreet, and ſtab him behind; 
in theſe countries this is called bravery, 
and honour does not conſiſt 1 in being killed 
ogy Mia by: . ener but in Kune 
OS | 
The u man? hve Ie 1 1s ſpotleſs, # 
who. will never ſhew | the leaſt mark of 
cowardice; - will refule: to ſoil his hands 
with manſlaughter, and will on that ac- 
count be the more honoured ; ever ready 
to ſerve his country, protect the help- 
leſs, fill the moſt dangerous duties, and to 
defend, on every juſt and honourable oc- 
caſion, What is dear to him, at the expence 
of his life; all his actions are accompanied 
ith that ufſhaken firmneſs, which true 
courage alone poſſeſſes. Through the 
aſſurance of a good conſcience, he walks 
bare-faced, and neither avoids nor ſeeks 
his enemy he fears dying leſs than he fears 
doing a bad action; he dreads the crime and 
not the danger; if vile prejudices ariſe 
one moment againſt him, every day of his 
honourable life, is a freſh- witneſs, which | 
contradicts them; and in ſo conſiſtent a 
conduct, we judge of one action nf all the 
others. r 9261 FP 5 
Ver. 1. ron 216 ont * n 8 l Mts | 
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Men who are ſo eaſily Ae 3 n 
i ready to offend others, are for the moſt. 
part very diſhoneſt people; who, for fear 
the world ſhould- ſhew- them openly the 
contempt, in which they are held, attempt 
to hide the infamy of their whole lives, by 
_ ſome affairs of honour. 
© - Such a one makes an 1 Bey OY pre- 
ſents himſelf once, to obtain a right to hide 
himſelf the reſt of his life true courage has 
more conſtancy and leſs esgerneſs; 18 al- 
ways what it ought to be; and wants neither 
to be excited, nor reſtrained. The good 
man poſſeſſes it every where: in battle 
againſt the enemy; in company, in fayour 
of the abſent and truth, in his bed againſt 
the attacks ot pain and death. The force 
of ſoul which inſpires him, is of uſe at all 
times; it places virtue conſtantly above 
events, and does not conſilt in a Hghiings. 
Dus an i fearing nothing.” ties, 1.24 | 
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I. werner 1 every ke: is wise 
eſpeclally that which: deprives us of the 
Hike ee of our faculties, Exceſſive 
Arg degrades man, alienates his 
reaſon, at leaſt for a time, and deſtroys it n 
the end; but, er all, the love of wine s 
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not a crime; it ſeldonr occaſions our com- 
mitting them; it makes man ſtupid, not 


wicked; for one ſlight quarrel it occaſions, 


a hundred laſting connections are formed 

thereby. Drunkards are generally ſincere ; 
and open hearted ; they are, almoſt always, 

good, honeſt, faithful, and 4 even 

to a fault. 3 


How many apparent virtues 00 7 


0 real vices; the wiſe man is ſober Nenne 
temperance, the villain through im 
ſture. In a country where bad morals, i in- 


trigues, treaſons, and adulteries prevail, we. 


doubt a ſtate of indiſcretion, where the 
heart ſhews itſelf without our knowledge. 
The people who abhor drunkenneſs moſt, . 
are every where thoſe. who are moſt in- 
tereſted to. keep themſelves from it; in 
Switzerland it is almoſt eſteemed, at 
Naples it is dreaded; but, in the end, 


which is moſt to be feared, the intem- f 


perance of the Swiſs, or the reſerve ou the 
Italian? 

Let us not llander, e even vice; ; 18 «it not 
diſguſtful enough of itſelf? Wine does * 


not occalion wickedneſs, but diſcloſes. „ - 


He who killed Clytus in a drunken fit, 
murdered Philotas in cold blood. IE 
drunkenneſs has its phrenſies, what paſſion | 
has not alſo * p + The difference is, that the 
others remain in the us but, this is 
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kite and extinguiſhed ina moment: Dus: 
t this fury, which is preſently over, and 
eaddly avoided, be aſſured, that, whoever 


commits wicked actions when in li. vor, 


. 


breeds bad nen when ſober. 4 w 1 "TRE 
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PXTREME weste i in ity way Tg 5 

living, exceſſive idleneſs in ſome, and 
exceſſive labour i in others, the eaſe we find 
to ſtir up, and fatisfy our appetites and 
ſenſuality ; the two. refined aliments of 
the rich, which nouriſh them with hot 


juices, and ſpoil their digeſtion; the bad 


diet of the poor, which they frequenth 
are even in want of, and the. want of which 


| Induces them to overload their ſtomachs, 


when they have an opportunity; watching, 
exceſs of every kind, immoderate indul- 
gence of the paſſions, fatigue, chagrine, 
and the numberleſs troubles we experience 


in every condition of life, and with Which 


our minds are perpetually corroded, are | 


fatal witneſſes, that the greateſt part of 


our misfortunes are our own work, and 
that we might have avoided almoſt - all 


of them, by keeping to the ſimple uni- 
form, and ſalutary way of living, pre- 


ſcribed by nature. If we were deſigned o 
be — I dare almoſt maintain, that 
4 ſtate 


what blen 0d is a een ate; 
an 
ed Aümall!kt . ON 


Our FO Gre, vonkth) all in opinion, 


except one only; Which is fin, and that 
depends om ourſelves. Our phyſical evils, 
ve either deſtroy, or they deſtroy themſelves. 
Time or death are our remedies; but we 

ſuffer the more, in proportion as we the 

leſs know how to ſuffer; and we underge 


more torments to be cured of our diſorders, 


than i it t would ah us to een en ab) 
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nicious to mankind than all the diſeaſes it 
pretends to cure: for my own part, I am 
ignorant what diſeaſes the phyſicians can 
cure; but, I kn * occaſion a great 


many fatal rt cowardice, puſfilanimity, 
creduliry, and fear of death. If they heal 


the body, they deſtroy the courage. What 
wo ld it ſignify to us, if they could make 
he dead walk? It is men that we want, 
and none are ever e to come out of 
x their „ to FAO: 

Phyſic is a alibi, it 50 r to be Gr 3 
it is te amuſemeht of idle People, who, 
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the empire of phyfic, an art more per- 
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not kun ng what to do With cheir time, 
conſume i it in their preſervation. If 

had had the misfortune to have been born 
immortal, they would have been the moſt 
miſerable of deings: a life which they 
could have been in no fear of loſing, 
would have been of no value to them. 
Theſe people, to flatter them, ſhould have 
phyſiclians who threaten, and who give 
them every day the only pleaſure of which 

they are e e e of e el 

desde 5 

Mankind i is guilty of the Ginde ſophiſins 

in phyſic, as in their ſearch after truth; 
they ſuppoſe always, that by treating a pa- 
tient they cure him; and that by ſeeking 
after truth, they find it: they do not ſee, 
that the advantage of one cure, effected 
by the phyſicians, ſhould be balanced a- 
gainſt the death of an hundred patients they 
have killed; and the utility of a diſcovered 
truth, againſt the harm which the errors do 
that arrive at the ſame time. Science 
which inſtructs, and medicine which cures, : 
are, doubtleſs, both very good; but 
ſcience which deceives, nf 32 Which 
kills, are bad. Learn us then to diſtin- 
: guiſh them; behold the gordian Knat. 
If we were ignorant of truth, we Thould, 
never be the dupes.of Falthaod' if we were 
not e, to be corey in :ſpite of nature, 
; ONE 
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de ſhould never die by the hand of the 
Phyſician: by both kinds of abſtinence we 
ould be evidently gainers, I do not deny, 
but phyſie may "ny wes 4 to ſome parti- 
culars; but, I alſert, it is fatal to the 
: human race, 8 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that. the faults 
| are owing to the phyſician, but phyſic is 
in itſelf always infallible. Let, it come 
chen. in the name of God, without the 
phyſician for, while they. .come together, 
5 will be an hundred times more to 
be feared from the miſtakes of the artiſt, 
than can be ee from the alliſtance 
of the art. 
This ly ing art, ann more , dif- 
oiders of the mind than the body, is not 
more uſeful to one chan the other; it cures 
fewer diſorders than it occaſions us to dread; 
rretards death leſs, than it makes it felt 
before hand; 3.85 conſumes life inſtead of 
prolonging it; and, even if it ſhould pro- 
Jong it, it would be ſtill to the prejudice 
of the ſpecies, ſince it removes us from 
ſociety, through the care it impoſes on 
zus and from our duties, through the 
fears it occaſions. The Knowledge of 
dangers makes us fear them; he Who 
thought himſelf invulnerable, would be a- oi 
N of e By arming Achilles 
H. e a 
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| 4 80 danger, the poet takes from hier 
the merit of his valour z any one elſe, in 


his 1 would RAVE. HD an A chillęs at 
the —.. % . ²˙ö‚ a Je reg. 
3 33 TY 
4 fould you. meet. wit men of real co 


rage, look for them 1 in places ere — | 
_ are no phyſicians; where they are ignorant 
of the: conſequences of diſeaſes, anc [ where h 
they. never think about death. Man natu- 
rally ſuffers with conſtancy and patience, 
and. dies in peace. Phyſicians with, tl ir 
rules, philoſophers with their precepts, pole g 
Prleſts with their exhortations, are thoſe 
ho debaſe the heart, and teach ic to forget 
how to die. | 
The dietetic, is the only Was branch of 
2 00 ine; but! is this branch leſs a ſcience 
than a virtue! ? Temperance and labour are 
the two true phyſicians of man; labour 
helps his appetite, and temperance prevents 
his abuſing it. 2 
If we do not find by general obſerva- g 
tion, that the uſe of phyſic gives men * 
better ſtate of health, or prolongs. lite; for 
this very reaſon, as this art is not useful, = 
is prejudicial; ſince it employs. time, men, 
and things, to mere loſs. A man who lived 
ten years  withaut phyſicians, would live 
longer for himſelf, and others, chan if he 
nad lived thirty YI. their victim. ä 
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Liver according to nature; be patient, 


Sat drive away: phyſicians : thou wilt nor 


avoid death, but thou wilt frel it once on- 
ly; while they would, every day, bring it 


into thy troubled mind; and their lying 


art, inſtead of prolonging thy days, would. 
prevent thy enjoying them. I always aſk, 
what real good has this art done mankind? Ic 


eures ſome of thoſe who would die, it is true; ; 
but millions whom it has killed would hive 


remained alive. Man, if thou art wiſe, do 
not put into this lottery, in which ſo many 
chances are againſt thee. Suffer, or die; 
be bee th nil e e 
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our organs, our fenſes, our faculties, and 
all other parts of us, is what gives us the 
ſentiment of our exiſtence. The man who 
has lived the longeſt, is not he who has 
reckoned the molt years, but he who has 
moſt taſted life. Some are buried at an 
hundred years, who were dead from their 
birth: they would have been gaineis by 
dying young; at leaſt, oy wouy have 
Waal L. I OE time. 8 
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f AFE 5 not conſiſt 1 in die our 
D breath, but in acting: making ule of 
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1 ingenious we are . 


5 our miſeries, by excellent inſtitutions, we 
have not been able hitherto to arrive at ſuch 


a heighth of perfection, as to render life 


generally a burthen to us, and to prefer 


annihilation to our exiſtence; otherways, 
faint-heartedneſs and deſpair - would have 
Joon conquered the greateſt part, and man- 
kind could not have ſubſiſted long. If it 
is then better for us 0 be, than not to be, this 
would be ſufficient to juſtify. our exiſtence, 
even if we had no recompence to expect 
for the evils we ſuffer; and theſe evils, were 


really. as great as we fancy them. But it is 


difficult to find honeſty among men, and 
good calculations among philoſophers, with 


reſpect to this ſubject; becauſe, the firſt, in 


comparing good and evil, always forget | 
the delightful ſentiment of our exiſtence, in- 


dependent of every other ſenſation; and 


the yanity of deſpiſing death, engages: the 
others to calumniate life, almoſt like thoſe 
women, who having a gown full of dirty 
ſpots, cut them out with their ſciſſars, Pre- 
tending they like holes better than ſtains. 

Eraſmus ſays, few people would chu 
to come into the world again upon the ſame 


ag 


conditions a ſecond time; bur ſuch hold 
their merchandize too high, and would abate 


a great deal of their price, if they had the 


leaſt hopes of ene a bargain; be- 


daes, 
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. fides, Who ate they that ſay fo? perhaps 
the rich, ſüirfeited with falſe pleaſures, but 
"Ignorant of true ones; always weary of 
k. fe, and always in read of loſing i it. Per- 
aps men of letters, of all men, the moſt 
ſedentary; the leaſt healthful; the moſt 
thoughtful; and, conſequently, the moſt: 
- unhappy. To find men of a better compo-- 
ſition, or at leaſt commonly more ſincere, 
and who, forming the greateſt number, 
"Sight," at leaſt, on that account, to claim 
aà preference in being heard, let us conſult. 
an honeſt citizen, who has paſt an obſcure- 
and tranquil life, free from projects and 
ambition; a workman, who lives comforta-- 
bly by his buſineſs; even a peaſant, not of 
France, where they pretend peaſants ſhould 
ſtarve in miſery, in order to ſupport the 
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luxuty of the great; but of a free country. N 
1 nr venture. to affitin- that there is not i 
Props aps a ſingle mountaineer in Valais, diſ- | 
_ fatisfied with oe life, though almoſt an 2 i! 
toumaton; and who would 1 not accept will- 9 
Ingly, inſtead of paradife itſelf, the bargain- | 
bf being perpetually renewed, and yegeta- 1 
ting thus for ever. This diereice makes 9 


me think, it is frequently the abuſe we 
make of Hie that renders it a burthen 66öo 

us; and I have a worſe opinion of thoſe, 
kako are ſorry they have lived; than of him 

who can ſay with Cato, I do not repent that 
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I bave lived, for I have: a1 ſuch PA manner, 
4 witneſſes I bave not lived in vain. This 


does not hinder the wiſe man, from ſome- 


times willingly parting; with his life without 


murmuring or deſpair, when warurdt or for- 


Une © plainly en Ms GRks! wy CASH: 
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15 we were el we mould bn LEW 
- miſerable beings: 
the hope, that we ſhall not always live, and 


that a better life will. finiſh the wonbles of . 


the preſent, is ſweet. , 

I immortality was. wad Us. PEE 8 
whoi is there that would accept this melan- 
choly preſent ? What reſource, what hope, 


what conſolation would be left againſt the 


_ rigour of fate, and. the injuſtice. of men ? 
The ignorant, who foreſees nothing, hard- 
ly perceives the value of life, and has but 
little fear of loſing it. The enlightened 


man, ſees advantages of higher value, Which 


he prefers. Falſe wiſdom, by extend 


ing our views as far as death, and no far- 
ther, makes it to us the work of evils. 
The neceſſity of dying, is, to a wife man, 


only a reaſon for ſupporting the troubles. of : 


lie 4 x we" were not bn of ng it ſome 
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To die is. hard, but 
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time or other, its DA would coſt 


us too dear. 


It is true, man has a eic ks. Tor Vo i 
preſervation, but this love is chiefly the 


work of man. Man does not naturally 
diſturb himſelf about his. preſervation, but 


as far as the means thereof are in his power 
as ſoon as theſe means eſcape him, he is 


contented, and dies without tormenting 


himſelf to no purpoſe. The firſt law of 
reſignation proceeds from nature. The 
ſavages, as well as beaſts, ſtrive very little 


againſt death, and endure it almoſt with- 
out complaining. This law being deſtroy- 
ed, another is formed, which proceeds 
from reaſon, but few Know how to reap 
the advantage of it; and this factitious re- 


 fignation, is never 0 foll and abſolute as 


| the firſt... | 
„ he . error is, allowing too wack 
importance to life, as if our being depend- 


ur life is nothing in the eye of God; is 
8 nothing in the eyes of reaſon; and ought 
to be nothing in our own : when we leave 


our body, we only lay alide an inconvenient, 


Rane 1 

There are events which frequently ſtrike 
us more or leſs, according to the ſtate 
in which we view them, and which loſe a 


Wea deal of the horror they inſpired 8 


2 firſt 
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firſt fight, when they are examined Ne 
nearly. Nature confirms every day, that 
an accelerated death is not always a real 
misfortune, but may ſometimes paſs for 
a relative good. Among ſo many people 
cruſhned under the ruins of Liſbon, ſeveral, 
without doubr, have eſcaped greater mif. 
fortunes; and, notwithſtanding ſuch an ac- 
count is very affecting. we are not certain 
that any one of theſe unhappy people has 
ſuffered more, than if according to the com- 
mon courſe of things, he had expected in 
long agonies death which has overtook 
him: can there be a more melancholy end, 
than that of a dying perſon loaded with 
uſeleſs cares, whom his heirs and lawyers 
will not ſuffer. to breath, and who is affaſ- 
finated by his phyſicians? For my part, 
I fee, every where, the evils which nature 
fabjedts us to, are much leis cruel than thoſe : 
we ourſelves add. FAR 

When the conſtitution is rue OY a dif- 
endet way of life, we are deſirous of re- 

ſtoring it by remedies; to the ills we feel, 
we add, the ill we dread. The. foreſight of 
death renders ! it hideous, and haſtens it; the 
more we would fly, the more we feel i it 3 
and we die with fright during our whole 
fe, by murmuring at nature for thoſe miſ- 
fortunes, which we have brought on our. 

ſelves, by NE againft her dictates.” 
T0 
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To live free, and attach ourſelves but 


g 28 to human affairs, i; is the beſt method | 


b to die.” 


V HEN We  vndetftidig, is once en- 
Y*. larged by the cuſtom of reflecting 
It is abways much beſt, to find ones ſelf, the 
chin which are to be met with in books. . 
I his is the true ſecret to fix them well 
in the head, and make them our own. 
Ihe great error of thoſe who ſtudy, is 
truſting too much to their books, and not 


extracting enou from their own fund; not 


thinking that, of all ſophiſts, our own. reaſon 
is almoſt always that which deceives us the 
leaſt : as ſoon as they reflect, every one 
feels what is good; every one diſcerns what 
is beautiful. We have no occaſion to learn 
to diſtinguiſh either one or the other ; 
but examples of the very good, and very 
beautiful, are more ſcarce, and leſs known. 
We muſt ſearch for them farther from our- 


ſelves; vanity meaſuring the ſtrength of 
nature by our own weakneſs, makes us 
regard as chimerical, the qualities we do 


not feel in ourſelves'; ; lazineſs and vice, 


reſt on this pretended impoſſbility ; weak. 


Fen | tat that what he does not ſee 
every 
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every day, he does not ſee at 1 This 
error ſhould be overthrown, we ſhould! ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to feel, and ſee theſe 
great objects, in order to take away every 
pretence for our not imitating them. The 
foul is elevated, the heart is 'inflimed, by 
_ contemplating theſe divine models; b 
refleCting « on them, we ſeek to become liks 
them, and no longer ſuffer any Fog mic 
dling without a mortal diſguſt. 4 
The mind, no more than the body, car= 
ies more than it can bear, When the un- 
1 derftanding makes things its own, before 
it lays them up in the memory, what we 
afterwards Ae from it, is our own : while, 
by overloading the memory, without its 
knowledge, we run the riſque of extracting 
e Fw? . which 1 is our oWn. ; 
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| HE Rudy of the AY is full of = =, 
” ficulties; and it is hard to know what 

7 85 we mould occupy, to gain a thorough 
nowledge thereof; the Philoſopher is too 

far off, the man of the world too near; the 

one — too much, to be able to reflect; 
the other, too little, to judge of the whole- 
picture. The philolopher, .confiders every 
object which ſtrikes him, apart ; and, not. 
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diſcer 10 6 


mobility of objects permits him only to 


perceive and not obſerve them; they are 
mutually effaced, and he retains nothing 
of the whole, but confuſed pre 


which reſemble a chaos. 


Neither can we ſee and meditate Abet 
nately, becauſe the ſight requires a con- 
tinual attention, which interrupts reflec- 
tion. A man, who would divide his time 
by intervals, between the world and ſoli- 
tude, always buſy in his retreat, and al- 
ways a ſtranger in the world, would do 


neither part well; he would haye no other 


method, than to 8 his whole life into 


two parts; one for ſeeing, the other for re- 


flecting: but even this is almoſt impoſſible, 


for realon 1 is not; a piece of furniture which 
we can lay aſide, and take again at our 


dre and whoever has been able to 
ve ten years without thinking, Will! never 


think during his Whole life. e armed eh 9 
It is alſo a folly to attempt e he 


world, as a Gmple ſpectator he who pre- 
tends to obſerve, will obſerve nothing; 
e being uſeleſs in buſineſs, and 


trouble- 


Ut its. connections with other objects 5 
ich are behind his reach, he never 
ſerene in its proper light; and perceives 
neither its reaſon or true effects. The : 
man of. the world, ſees every thing, and 
has no time to think of any thing; the 
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erurrns anon 0 Niang adirable 
methods for 3 the ſtudy of the 
fringes," we have great need of one xo 
dann us chem in earneſt. * 
The abuſe of books . 1Ence; 
hid that we know that which we ha. 
tead, we fmey ourſelves excuſed from 
dearning it. Too much reading 251 only 
to make ignorant perſons pre F age 
Hooles only reach as 20 talk of that Woe with 
There isnoitrue-progreſsof reaſon in the 
human ſpecies; becauſe Whatever we gain 
one way we loſe another. All geniuſes 
Mare from the ſame point; and the tine 
which is employ'd in gaining a e 8 
1 of the ſentiments of others, being loſt for 
purpoſe of learning to think Iden, 
we 22 have more acquired-lights, jand 
ics A OO: r om nds are, like 
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| ſentiments of that. rig ey . eee 
| ſeem to be born; make them in love 
their Mlavery, 2 form chat We call 
ations. Neceſſ fuſt exalted 

arts have fixed 

dee powers. of the rt; love-:talents, 
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which: ha e neitherifire- 10 Satin, nd 
are gentle only igh indifference for 
good or evibze ſuch; is che 0 wels which | 
a: taſte for literature inſpire. 
In proportion as the inner part is cor- 
rupted, the exterior is Rene” thus, 
the culture of literature dy: oþ eget 
I e n 5 Ain 
What dangers! Shears many falſe paths 
in inveſtigating the ſciences! Through 
how: many errors, a thouſand times more 
dangerous the truth itſelf is -uleful, 
2 not paſs, to arrive at ther 1? Phe 
: difadvantage is viſible, for falſhood is ſuſ- 
ceptible of infinite ceombinations, but truth 
has only one way of being ſoo . 
The abuſe of time is a great eee 
other evils; ſtill worſe; are the conſequences 
of literatiare, and: the arts; as, for inſtance, 
luxury. produced ke them, from the idle- 
neſs and vanity: of men. kuxury ſeldom. 
ar, without the 1 and they 
J neee noce . us wk ike — 
chk mb the Gods witneſſes of heir actions. 
they dwelt toge 1 — 4 
-foon. becoming wicked, they: freed: them. 
ſelves from e troubleſome ſpec 4 
—_— :p; 3 | NOM 


| ya at 8 lalt drove them Groom thenos, to Hine: 

there themſelyes or, at leaſt, the temples - 

| W 10 ager diſtinguiſhed 

nes of men z then was the 

height ——— and vice was never 
4 higher, than when it was ſeen (to 
make uſe of the expreſſion) ſupported 
at he doors of palaces, on nen 
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WET beck bt weak ka hab 8! 
ſoul have thought, if, to why; nick tune, 
. recalledto: life, thou hadſt ſeen the pompous: 
appearance of this Rome faved: hy thy — 
and which thy venerable name ennobled 
more than all its conqueſts? +. Gods”? ! 
wouldſt thou have ſaid,” what is 10 
of thoſe thatched roofs er raflie — : 
hate 8 eren ank ait 
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am J What do theſe ſtatues; picture tes 
and ediſices mean? Fools; what have ye 
done? Vou, the maſters of the world, have 
made yourſelves the ſlaves of thoſe inſigni- 1 
ficants you have conquered you are go- 
verned by rhetoricians: to enrich architects, 
painters, ſtatuaries, and players; you have 
barhed Greece and Aſia with your . 
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er N wender —— uf. 
refer Vain talents: to conquer the World, 
and cauſe virtue ante e is the OI 
talent worthy f Rome. When Cyneas : 
took our ſenate- for an aſſer bly of * 
he e not dazzled by a vain Pomp, or 
ſtudied eloquence; he undenſtood not ; this | 
frivohonsiicloeaene se 1 nah chan” 
of img men. What was it by 


ſuch a ichen as s neither your riches, nor rall- 
P! Rn the fineſt ſight 

arth ! an aſſembiy 
0 rec due wen. arne we; 


A taſte for ne addy 50 eee 
eſtroys the love of our firſt — and 
true glory: when once talents ; 
away the honours due to virtue ep one 
1 to become an ee man, and 
one thinks dene eee eee 
qualities in men; which do not depend on 
We are ee recompenced 3. ger our 55 
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125 e e al ahe: 
| of -and/- benevolence! that 
2 * to ſociety; which is, u > 
the moſt dangerous evil it» produces: the 
charms of ſtudy ſoon render vert other 
attachment inſipid: beſides, from reflecting | 
on: humanity, and obſerving mankind, the 
Philoſopher learns to Ten them, ac- 
cording to their value; and it is difficult 
to have a great value for what: we deſpiſe: 
he:foon unites in his own perſon, the 4 >. 
intereſt: which virtuous men divide among 
r equals ; his ſcorn for others, turns 
the advantage of his pride; his ſelf. love 
encreaſes, 1 m Pre dortion to his indifference: 
for the reſtiof the world; his family, his 
country; become words void of meaning 55 
he:is neither parent, citizen, nor man, but 
a Philoſopher. „ P19 i 
At the TRY time that cultivating & ies 6 
re in re hape, ben cx ken 
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ment him 
future. to mak Ke i 10 * a þ and 
corrupts his manners, ruins hint 
ſtroys his conftirotion, - nd frequently 
rates his read n Lo pap 
tilt bad een 7: 3 6rNGal 
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to e theſe ee arts. 1 
cht — 4 honour of the human race; 
hey 1 ſhould PP. Ger ge to 
even this exception pe ity ihe: a 2 
for, if every one was a ng: © ſienge 
would not then be hurtful to th 
would have no occaſion for 1 it. 
. ths: ee Which have i 
erve ſometimes; to prevent a {til 
| orr ike thoſe who. having 
— pA .confticution, - by an in 
uſe of medicine, are, nevertheleſs, forced o 
have recourſe to phyſicians to preſerve their 
lives. And thus, the arts and ſciences, 
| Navin hatched the vices, are neceſ: 
21. to hinder their becoming crimes; they 
at leaſt cover them with a varniſh, hh 
they ef 0 57 wie, but leave the 
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chat the difficulty you 4 
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N eſtitate of ideas, 
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kobect any f theſe r itt (SUE oi: 
at the ſame time, the A eee 
| A e figure under which 'we- ſaw them the 
: iſt ine: Such nearly Was {etice, after 
1 ee the laſt a s that e f OU 
mes is qt > different; Fen o longer 
| obſerve; ' | dream, oF and the 
7 area ug 7 men bad 2 hts giwen us 
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After c ene whether they en 
on 469 zu 885 Ps 5 MF: 12 


ern mal eve ry. one Dire ei je 
Who 112 receiye in L Ry «© The. lame,” 
_ Jays Montaigne, are improper for bodily 
"exerciſes, . and crippled fouls for thoſe. of 
the mind.“ But in this wiſe and learned 
age, we ſee none but cripples teaching 
| _—_ to Walk. The world receives the 
Ma philoſophers not to be inſtructed 
by, „but to judge A. them.,, Ney 
5 were 15 5 many ninniẽs ſeev. 
N Science, in the greateſt part of 1 1 
cultivate, it, is a Kind of money on Which 
they ſet a great va value; 3: but Which, never- 
_theleſs, adds to conveniency, in propor- 
tion only, as it is communicated, and is 
only good in commerce. Take from e our 
| learned , the pleaſure of being he eard, and 
knowledge would be nothing to them. 
They amass 55 in the cloſe, 00 to footer 
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ſeen mat an intens ih a dose 

for — ſuffer himſelf to he ſedu 
by its charms, and rum from one kind to 
another, wirhout knowing wuliere to bp 
TOS ſee d child on the Pre, 1 

ing ſhells; and beginning load: inte 
with them; e eee. tem — e 
Mill ſees, caſt the firſt away — take others, 
Until, Wied with their multitude, and not 
| knowing longer which to chuſe, it finiſhes, 
by throwing all away, and returns empty. 

Thoſe great philoſophers, Who ppfieſs 
all the” dee in an eminent degree, 
would be very i:, uch ſurprized to ſearn, 
that they know nothing; but I ſhould be 
much more ſurprized myſelf; if theſe mien, 
ü know 0 1 ſhould ever Neem 
0 this SEASHIS vil vas 
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1 N TURE dee ae divided dif- 

1 "feretit talents among men, te give to 

x their employ, without regard. I the 

ſtation; in which they are born. 
There are two things to be e ndered 


before talents; ; namely, manners, and bap- 
ineſs. Man is too noble a being to ſerve 

| 1457 as- an inſtrument to others, and 
ought not to be employed for their ccni- 
vent2ne Ys 


| 'DIBFERENT SUBJECTS. 173: 
yeniencyy: withaut conſulting alſo-what is. 


roper for hindſelf ; for men are not, made 
r places, but places for them 3 and 0 


| diftabuto 'thia properly, we ought, not 
in- their Gilles ch ſeck ſo much the em 
ploy for which each perſon is moſt proper, 
às that which is moſt proper for each perſon, 
to render him as good and happy as poſ- 
ſible. It is never lawful to ſpoil a human 


ſoul for the advantage of; eee make | 


a villain for: the feryice of honeſt people. 
To purſue our talent, we ſhould.know 1 it. 
Is it an eaſy thing: to diſcern. always the. 
talents of men; and at the age When we. 
our reſolutions, if we haye ſo much 
difficulty to be thorough ly. acquainted. with, 
thoſe: of. children, whom we have the: moſt 


carefully obſerved, how ſhall he, whoſe edu- 
cation has been neglected, be able to diſtin- 
guiſh his own himſelf? Nothing 18 more. 
cquivocal, than the ſigns of inclination we 
give in infancy; the proneneſs of the mind, 
as frequently more ſhare in 


do imitation, f 
them than ow! talents; they rather depend 
an a chance accident, than a deciſive incli- 


always declare the diſpoſition. ©] 
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leſs reſtleſs, leſs ready. to, ſhewẽ themſelves. 
tan 5 0 e and falſe talent, which we 
1 1 10 


nation; and even the inclination, does . 


de talents, true FO, have a certain © 
ſimplicity, which renders them leſs unquiet. 
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ee wp and w rin ſts on in 
a vain defire to ſhine, with the tequilites 
for infuring. ſucceſs. © * 8 ne "heats 31h 
and would be a genera ; another fees 4 
belege. carrying on, and thinks Rimſel 
an Aa rct hit ect. 2 * ein 7G TY 
Talents are only given us to ralſe our- 
en no one poſſeſſes any to debaſe him- 
| wa ſuch is the order of Nature. 
one were acquainted: With Ws 
b Sh would' puirſte 1 1855 how would it 
be poſſible! ok Pony many unjuſt obſtacles 
muſtbe ſurmounted ? How many unworthy 
competitors muſt be vanquiſhed?” 11 
who is ſenſible of his own weakneſs, calls 
to his aſſiſtance intrigue and intereſt; which : 
the other, more confident! of this abllith s J 
diſdains. 8 1 EY eee 2 
So many bag wag in fx our of the 
arts, only Terr them: by indiſcreetly mul- 
plying the ſubjects, we” confound” them 
true merit remains ſmothered in the crowd, 3 
. and*the -honours due to the moſt Aciltful, k 
are always beftowed on the moſt ifitrif wtiie. | 
If a ſociety exiſted, where the employs 
and ranks were exactly proportioned to 
ralents and perſonal merit, every one might- 
aſpire to the place he was moſt capable of 


= Rane; but we Jhould conduct ourſelves 


by more certain rules, and diſclaim the 
| value 
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wh of- talents,, when: che moſt vile alone 
5 lead 0 fortune. ©; AE AT; A 
It is difficult, to. believe}: that alt differ; 
ent talents mould be dif) played ;, becauſe, 
for this purpoſe,” the number of thoſe who 
poſſeſs them ſhould be exactly proportioned 
do the wants of ſociety; 525 if hot only 
were left to till the earth; Wh poſſeſs em. 
nently a talent for agriculture; or, if all 
thoſe were taken from this od Of labour 
who, are more proper for another; there 
| would not remain hufbandinen enough to 
cultivate 1 iu, 1 1 1 5 es reſt with 85 
Enes. 1 
Tut tn ents of men are e like the virtue: 
of drugs, weh Natute has gien us to 
cure our diſeaſes, though her intention was 
that we ſhould have nd Occaſion for them. 
There are plants which are poiſonous; an- 
mals which devour us; and talents, which 
are gernicious: If we were obliged always 
to employ things: Foes, hes Fa 
cipal properties, perhaps; they | FOO 
: more harm than good 0 mankind. 


can for ſo many talents; they main- 
tain chemſelves better through their ſimpli- 
city, than others with all their induſtry; 

but, in proportion as they are corrupted, 
| wn nn diſplay hemſelves, as it were, 
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- proportionally ſenſible of 


ad Maas ah a they 
8 * force «he wickodawbe Ore. in 


* A. 5 s 


amy W reg one is Tone 
| Fr with the other, and they both 


have one common ſource in Nature well 


regulated. It hence follows, that the taſte 
arrives at perfection by the ſame means as 
wiſdom; and that a ſoul deeply affected 
with the charms of virtue, mit bes alſo 


beauty. . 
e *4 


We ce — to 5 as we 
think; 3-or, rather an exquiſite ſight, is only 

e:delicne: and acute ſentiment. Thus, a 
ng at the ſight of a fine landſcape, or 


a ſine picture, is in an extaſy with objects, 
which are not even remarked by a common 


ſpectator. How many things do we not 
Perceive only by ſentiment, and for which 
it is impoſſible to give a reaſon? Ho-] 


many of theſe je ne ſcais quoys, which return 
4 quickly, and which taſte alone decides ? 
Taſte is, in ſome reſpect, the micro- 
core of the e it brings ſmall 
e n | 


* 


ane Andi its operat. on 
commence here thoſe of the e 
ſtop. In what manner then ſhoule it de eh 5 
tivated? By accuſtoming ourſelves to ſee 
as well as know, and by. judging of the 
beautiful By in 0 . as of the good bh | 
7 ſentiment. 3 55 
Phe farther Merge. in ſearch af the deck: 
nition of Ar the more we are bewildered. 
Taſte is only the faculty of judging mhay 
pleaſes; or e iſplcaſes 3 number: 
90 from this, and you no longer have 
an idea of taſte. It does not hence follow 
that there are more people of taſte than 
others; for, though the generality judge ; 
right of each object, there are fe men 
who judge ſo of all; and, though the con- 
7 currence of the moſt general ſing conſti- 
tutes good taſte, there are as few people of 
taſte as beautiful perſons, though the con- 
junction of the moſt common features con- 
tutes beauty. 
It muſt be ee that Taſte 2 nat 
concern what we love, becauſe it is uſeful 
ta ng nor What we hate, becauſe that pre- 
judices us. Taſte only affects things in- 
5 e of amuſement, at moſt, and 
not thoſe which are connected with. our 
Want: To judge of . theſe; taſte is not. 
neceſſary; appetite alone ſuffices: behold. 
what renders 10 diffcult, and, in my opi- 


Es nion, 
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nion, ſo arbitrary, the mere deciſions of 
taſte; for, without the inſtin& which deter- 
mines thereto, we no longer ſee the reaſon 
of theſe deciſions. - We ſhould diſtinguiſh 
alſo its laws in moral things, and its laws 
in phyſical things. In the firſt, the principles 
of taſte ſeem abſolutely inexplicable ; but 
it muſt be obſerved, that a moral enters 
into every thing which is connected Wau 


| imitation: thus, thoſe beauties which ap 
pear phylical, and which are not really fo 


are explained. I ſhall add farther, char 
taſte has local rules, which render it in a 
thouſand things dependant on climates, 
cuſtoms, government, inſtitutions, &c ; 
There are alfo others that depend on age, 
fex, character; and it is in this ſenſe that 
we ſhould not diſpute taſtes. - | 

Taſte is natural to all men; but all de 
it not in the ſame proportion: it is not 
diſplayed in all in the ſame degree; and is 


ſubject to change in all, from different 


cauſes. Our proportion of taſte, depends 


on our ſenſibility; its culture and form 
depends on the ſocieties among which we 
have lived. Firſt, we ſhould live in nu- 
merous ſocieties to form various compa- 


riſons: ſecondly, in amuſing and idle ſo- 
cicties; for in buſy life we have intereſt, 
nor pleaſure, for our rule: thirdly, in 1o- 


cieties where ** is not great, where 


O the 


Dir EREN T SUBJECTS, 
the ty 


anny of opinion is 


the contrary caſe, faſhion ſmothers taſte; 
and we no longer ſeek what pleaſes, but 
whar diſtinguiſnes. 

In this laſt caſe, it is no longer true tins: 


taſte is the moſt. general. Why 


ſo? Becauſe the object changes. Then the 
multitude has no more judgment of it: 
they judge only after thoſe whom they 


think more enlightened than themſelves; | 


they approve not what is good, but that 
which others have apple Always let 
every one have their own opinion; and 
that which is moſt agreeable in itſelf, will 
have always a plurality of votes. 
Men in their labours do nothing beauti⸗ 
ful but by imitation; all the true models 
of taſte are in nature: the farther we ramble 
from our maſter, the more deformed our 
Pictures 
we like, that we copy our models; and 
the beautiful of fancy, ſubject to caprice 


and authority, is only that en pleaſes | 


thoſe who guide us. 


Thoſe who guide us are artiſts, the 


great, and rich: and what guides chen i is 
their inſtinct, or their vanity. Theſe, to 
eſtabliſn their riches, and the others to 
profit thereby, ſeek with emulation new 
means of i : I N eſta- 


De bliſhes- 


e pleaſure i 1s; rather nee ; fort in 5 


are: it is then, from the objects 
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its ide n love what? 
ever is difficult or coſtiy z then the pre- 
tended beautiful, far from imitating na- 
a is ſuch only: by its contrariety there 
Thus luxury and bad taſtec aret inſe-- 
parable; where-ever taſte is coſtly 
; Þ In the commerce between the x 
EXES ECI ; tate £ 0 
its nk re is the neceſſary re- 
ſult of the object of this 0 ety: but 
when the facility of enjoyment ools the 
deſire of pleaſing, the taſte muſt dege- 
nerate; and this, in my opinion, is one 
of the moſt ſenſible reaſons why good ee 
depends on good manners. 

= The taſte is corrupted by ee Vive; 
. delicacy, that renders us ſenſible of things, 
which the generality of mankind do not 
perceive. This delicacy leads to a ſpirit 
of diſcuſſion; for the more we ſubtiliae 
objects, the more they are multiplied: 
2 ſubtility renders the ſtroke more deli- 
cate, and leſs uniform: and as many _ 
are formed as there are heads. In diſ 
with reſpect to preference, philoſophy rene 
our parts are extended; and thus we learn 
to think. Nice obſervations can ſcarce 
ever be nt, except by perſons of a 
very extenſive knowledge, becauſe they 
ſtrike us laſt; and perſons unaccuſtomed. 
to numerous focietics; exhauſt their atten- 
tion on the great ſtrokes. There is not, 


perhaps, 


at Paris: eee it is in chi: aer 
that good taſte is cultivated and but few 
valuable books appear in Europe, whoſe 
author has not been to form himſelf at Pa- 
ris. Thoſe are miſtaken, who think it ſuf- 
ficient to read thofe books which are pub- 
liſhed there; we learn much more from 
the coerfüticr of authors, than their 
books; and authors themſelves, are not 
thoſe from whom we learn the moſt. It i 7A 
the genius of ſocieties which difplays a 
thinking head, and which extends the fi 1 | 
as far as it can go. If you have a ſpark of 
genius, paſs a year at Paris; you will either 
ſoon be every thing that you poſſiby can 
attain to, or you will never be any ins . 
There is a certain fimplicity of taſte, 
which affects the heart, and is found only 
in the writings of the antients: in elo- 
quence, in poetry, in every kind of litera- 
ture, as well as in hiſtory, we find them, ö 
abounding i in matter, and: difcreet-in-judg- 
ing. Our authors, on the contrary, fay 
| little, and decide much. To take perpetu- 
ally their judgment as a law, is not the way 
to form our own. The difference between 
both taſtes, is perceived in all the memori- 
als for nee and even on | the very 
LT 1 EY 


It 
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inks outs are. ow WY 1 on 3 


thole of the ancients, we whed dons e 
Sta, viutor ; berotm Galcas. 'K 
Stop, paſſenger. -horrreadeffornters*' ig 


If I had found this epithet on.an ancient. 
monument, 1. ſhould. immediately have 
gueſſedit was modern; for nothing is ſo com- 
mon as heroes amangſt us; but wich the 
ancients, they were Yea ſcarce: inſtead of 
ſaying a man was an bero, they would have 
told us what he had done to merit that title. 
With the epithet of this hero, compare 
that of the effeminate SARDANAPALUS; ./ 6th þ 
built Tarſis and Anchiale in one day, and. 
now I am dead.“ Which ſays moſt in your 
opinion? Our lapidary ſtile, with its bom- 
baſt, is only fit to 3 to darfs: the an- 
cients ſhewed men to the life, and We ſaw 
that they were men. Xenophon honouring, 
the memory of ſome warriors, killed by. 
treachery, in the retreat of the ten thou- 
ſand; they died, ſays he, irre proach- 
able in war, and friendſhip. This is all; 
but conſider in this clogy, ſo ſhort. and. 
ſimple, what the author's heart was full of. 
Unbappr, he who docs not find this raviſh-. 
ing! The following words, were <ngraved; | 

on a marble ar Thermopyle:. 

"+ PASSENGER, tell Sparta, we died Fn 
ene to its ſacred . 
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It is eaſily ſeen, that it was not᷑ the aca« 
demy of e e . A an e 5 


1A IN AT 10 N. 


Tur immed ate Post ag ths ſenſes is 
feeble, and confined: through he 
aſſiſtance of the imagination they commit 
their greateft ravages; it is the imaꝑina- 
tion, which takes care to irritate the de- 
ſires, by lending their objects ſtill more 
allurements than have been given them by 
nature; and diſcovets to the eye with ſcan- 
dal, that which it not only ſees as naked; 


but, as before being dreſſed; there is nd 


garment ſo modeſt, through which a look, 
inflamed by the imagination, cannot carry 
the defires. A young Chineſe, advancing 
a top of a foot covered, would commit 
more ravage at Pekin, than the fineft girl 
in the world dancing quite naked at ſome 
other places. 
Woe to e who has no more to defitet 
He loſes every thing which he poſſeſſes : - 
we enjoy that w&{obtain, leſs than that we 
expect, and we are only happy before be- 
ing happy. In fact, man, greedy and cir- 
cumſcribed, formed to defire all, and ob. 
tain but little, has received from Heaven a 
con * which draws near to him 


Whatever 


| * ginati „ 2 in prefent. 
| ſenüible to him, in ſome manner — 
to: him, and to render this e 
Pr — more aid je to det . 
| 28 . Kane it 510 as we.ſe . 1 
the imagination no more embelliſhes that 
which: We poſſeſs 35 the illuſion ceaſes, nere 
ene begins. vid oft 25065) n e 
In every thing, cog deftrops the-jmas . 
zination ; freſn objects; awaken it in 
hoſe we e. day: it is the memory, 
not the 1 N ation, chat acts; and this is 
the reaſon of the adage, ab aſſuetis non it 
palſio; for the paſſions are kindled; by he 
fire o f the imag mation only. % kN mods 


The remembrance of objects which — 4 


ſtruck us, the ideas we have acquired, 
follow us in retirement, people it in ſpite 
of us, with images more re thani the 
objects eee, ; = dy ate as. 
fatal to him who es them, 1 
to him who keeps Himel intirely aloe, 
When the imagination. is once f. 
every thing becomes. à ſubject of jc 3. 
when we have nothing good but the out- 
fide, we redouble our care, to preſerve that. 
Ihe imagination, which embelliſhes what | 
ever We  delire, abandons us in the 3 
| lion ; 


TS”; 


Fon: except that Being only, which exiſts 
through himſelf, there 1 18 NC thi 0 


44% 


but in imagination only. 
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wretched: and circumſcribed, that when we 
| fee that only which is, we are never moved. 
Chimeras adorn the real objects; and if the 
imagination does not add à charm to that 


which ſtrikes us, the barren pleaſure we 


reap therefrom, is confined to the organ, 


and n 12 8 he 4 HOVE" cold and un⸗ 


| affected... 


Though 3 4 is 1 common 1 to > tell : 
bad news. by degrees, there are haſty imagi- 


nations, which, from. a word, carry every 
5 10 35 to extremes; with whom, it. 18 better 
0 


How. a contrary 


*  whelm them at firſt, to bre them e oh 
e with lengives... 8 14 


— 9 85 n 
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OPINION, queen of the world, is not 


ſubje& to the power of kings 1 She | 
themſelves are its chief ſla yves. 
If we attribute nothing. to opinion, we 


muſt allow nothing to authority and the 


greateſt part of our errors pr much 
— from ourſelves, aan Ane others, - $1163 


aillery; than being abon opinion... 
* Porch Foreſight 1! which” eur 18 0 
perßetuafly Beyond ourſelhes, incl frequent. 
y places us where we never can arrive; isthe 
rde ſource of all our miferies. What mad! 
neſs for ſuch a tranſient being as man, to 
look afar off into a future, which ſo ſeldom 


eamesz and to neglec᷑t the preſent, of which 


ie is ſure? A madneſs! the more fatal, 
29 ir increaſes cominually Witk age; and 
old people, always diſtruſtful, weary: 'and 
covetbus; chuſe rather to deny themſelves. 
neeeſſaries at prefent; than . 
A Hundred years etice: Thus we hold 
all; attach:ourfelves to all; times, places, 
men; things; whitever is; whatever will 
He, concet each of us. Self is the leaſt 
part of us; each extends himſelf over- the 
Whole earth, and becomes ſenſible in all 
this great ſurt ace. Is it wonderful, that 
our m̃isfortunes art multiplied in Al- the 
points through which they can wound us? 
How many princes''afflict themſelves for 
the-loſs of a country they never ſaw ? How 
many merchants is it ſufficient to touch in 
the Indies, to make them ery at Paris? 
Is it nature that thus carries men ſoffar 
from themſelves? Is it Nature which wills 
that each learns his deſtiny from others, and 
nes learns it the laſt; while 2 
ave 


happy, Br miterable ice bi- 
ing ever been 40 qualired weh 3? ? Iſce a 
| en gays vigor Sed beafch, 


Hain” content, and Who appears the 
picture of happineſs. A letter arrives By 
tlle poſt; the happy man looks at it; finds 
it directed to him, opens it, *1atid' reads i 
. a” on Ts air changes, he looks 
| voor A &3 ee eie 
tears his” 2. 5 Lende 3 EY 
frighten convulſions! Fool, whar harm 
has this paper done thee?" What member 
has it deprived thee: of? What crime has 


"7 
. : 
"22 
"IC 
5 8 
— 


5 it made thee commit? In ſhert what' has Wy 


it changed in tltyſcif, to put chee into this 
condition?” If the letter dad miſtarried or 
a charitable hand had thrown it into the fire; 
the fate of this mortal happy and unhappy 

at the ſame time, had been a ſtrange prob- 
lem: i m my opinion, his misfortune, 
vou Will ſay, was real:” Very” well; but 
he did not feel it. Where was it then ? 
His "happineſs Was iwaginary: J know, 
health; gaiety, content of mind, are no 
more than Bon We exiſt no more 
where we are, we ext only where we are 
not. Is it ſtrange we are fo” much afraid 
of death, ſince chat in WINGE we live re- 
mains Nenne *. 


„ " DO 
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O man l. contract thy exiſtence within 
thyſelf and thou wilt be no longer miſer- 
Remain in the place Which nature 
hy hw) thee,'inithe chain of beings; 
let nothing make ther go ont of irg do 
not kick: againſt the hard law of necefMity; 
and do not exhauſt _— by endeavouri 


118 
| eee it wich r a e which Heaven 


4 8 eee ee euer 
of thoſe whom thou governeſt through 
their prejudices: td manage them as:you 
pleaſe, you muſt act as they pleaſe: they 
need only change their way of thinking, 
to make you change your manner of acting. 
Thoſe who approach thee, need only know 
how. to manage the opinion of the people 
whom you think you govern, of tlie 
favourites who govern you, or thoſe of thy 
family, 0 or their relations. Thy inden 
prieſts, courtiers, ſoldiers, valets, eunuchs, 
and even children, though thou hadſt the 
genius of a a Themoſticles, will lead thee; like | 
a.child thyſelf, in the midſt of thy leg 
Do "ye . thy real authority Will 


never 
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never extend farther than thy real faculties: 
as ſoon as you ſee with the eyes of others you 
muſt conform to their will. My | 
are, my:ſabjeRts;? you ſay, haug htily: be it 
fo, but who are you? The ſabject of thy 
miniſters: and thy miniſters, in their turn, 
what are they? the ſlaves of their deputies; 
or their miſtreſſes, the ſervants of their ſer. 
vants. Take all, uſurp all, and afterwards 
ſquander; away your money by handfuls; 
erect batteries of cannon, gibbets, wheels, 2 | 
make laws, edicts, &c. multiply ſpies, ſol. 
diers, and executioners; priſons, fetters, &c. 
of what-uſe will they all be to you? Poor, 
weak man! you will be neither better ſerved 
nor leſs robbed, leſs: deceived, or more ab- 
ſolute; Touiwill always ſay, © it is my plea- 
e n Wo RO 255 in ane . 


Tz HE aſt feuer Weh are bini 
and come to perfection in us, are the 
ſenſes; we ſhould, therefore, cdltivate them 


the firſt: but they are the only ones which 


we forget, or rather neglect the moſt; 
To exerciſe the ſenſes, is not only to 6 


make uſe of them; it conſiſts in Judging 
properly by them. It is to learn, (to uſe the 
expreſſion, ) to know; for we neither know 


how 


* 
- r A * 


_ then each. ſenſation. will become an 
idea to us, and this idea will be ee 
| conformable. to truth. 


thay which we have 


THOUGHTS - 


how to feel, ſee, or in ert Al 15 3 
ing as We: have been taught. eit t e nt 
The beſt method 7 to qudge 


properly, is chat which: tends 20 render ur 
Knowledge more ſimple; whe nce it follows, 


that after having long verified the reports of 

che ſenſes, by one another, we muſt ſtill learn 
to verify the reports of each ſenſe. by itlelf 

at having occaſion to recur to an: 


We are not equally. maſters of the uſe. af - 
all our:ſenſes; there is one, namely, Feel- 
ing, whoſe action is never ſuſpended, while 
we are awake: it is expanded over the 


Whole ſurface of our body; as a continual 


guard, to give notice of whatever can hurt 
us: it is that alſo, of which, whether we 


will or not, we acquire the earlieſt expe- 
rience by this continual exerciſe, and which, 


conſequently, we have the leaſt occaſion to 


eultivate: nevertheleſs, we obſerve, that 


blind perſons, have this ſenſe more certain 


and acute than us; becauſe, not being 
vided by the ſight, they are forced to form 
Mk, the touch alone, the Judgment which | 
the other furniſhes „ 
Though feeling is of all our, ſenſes, 
116 Ile ;. continual | 
_ exerciſe 
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2 


exerciſe: of, its judge s, nevertheleſs, 
more. imperfect 2nd; groſs chan any other; 
becauſe, in its uſe, we, continually mix 
the \Hght, and the eye Ne an 

ject ſooner than the hand, the 

judges almoſt always without j it: in ee 
the judgment from feeling, is the moſt 
ture, anke the moſt circumſcribed; for 
reac g only as far as our hands can 
douche 1 5 the blunders of the other 
ſenſes, that at a diſtance," dart on objects 
which they hardly perceive; while every 
thing which is felt, is clearly perceived; 
alſo, by joining at our pleaſure, the ſtrength 
of the muſeles, to the action of the nerves, 
we unite by a ee ſenſation, to the 
Judgment of the temperature, ſize, and 
ſbape, the judgment of the wei ht and 
ſoliclity. Thus, Feeling being of all the 
ſenſes de Which inſtructs the e with 
reſpect to the impreſſion which oreign 
bodies make on our own, is that whoſe 
e! is che moſt frequent, and gives us moſt 
immediately the necellary. Xnowiegge.. for 


our preſervation. _ 

+ Thus Feeling centres its operations about 
men; the ſight extends 1 its operations be- 
yond him. It is this, which renders it 
10 deceitful; with a glance a man em- 
Hinoes: hal of his horizon. In this nal: 

tude 


£ . 
2 3 
4 * 
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the moſt faulty of all our ſenſes, 
it is the moſt extenfive, and 


tude of ſimultaneous ſenſations, 
ments which. they e: excite; — it fall 
being deceived in ſome? Thus, — 


PDreceedin 
the others by far, its operations are ing 
quick and too vaſt, to be rectified by them, 
Beſides, the illuſions of pepe ee are ne- 
ceſſary to arrive at a knowledge of extent, 
and to compare its parts: without falſe ap- 
pearances, we ſhould fee nothing at a diſ- 


tance ; without the gradations of ſize. and 


light, we could not eſtimate any diſtance, or 
rather, there would not be any to us. If of 
two trees of an ſize, that which was 
an hundred e us appeared as large 
and as money as that which was at ten, 
we ſhould place them cloſe to each other. 
If we perceived all the dimenſions. of ob- 
jects of their true ſize, we ſhould: fee no 


ſpace, and every e would' Re ee _ 


to our eyes. A a | 
The ſight and touch are equally 
plied to 2 at reſt, and — 2 
motion; but as nothing, except the ſhock 
of the air can occalion the ſenſe of 
hearing, and nothing but a body in mo- 
tion cauſes noiſe and ſound, if every thing 
was at reſt, we ſhouid be able — hear 
nothing Night then, when movirg 
ourfelves no more than is agreeable to 
us, 
I 
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; 10.fear, but bodies 
hich n 0) it is of 2 1 e e to 
Laren x hich Chg us, debe the body 
which cauſes it, is great or ſmall ; at a diſ- 
dance, or near; if its ſhock is violent, or 
Weak. The air being agitated, is ſubject to 
reperuurfionz, which producing echo's, re- 
ꝓpeat the ſenſation, and make us hear the 
ſohorous body in a different place from 
Where it is. If in a plain, or er, We 
_ lays our ear to the ground, we hear the 
: voices of men, and the feet of horſes, much 
- farther than when ſtanding; upright. + 
Me have an organ that anſwers. to Hines 
0 ing; namely, the voice: we have none 
Which anſwers to the ſight, and We do not 
* „nder, colours as ſounds: this is another 
method of cukivating the firſt ſenſe, by 
exerciſing the active and. (paſſive. organs, 
1 another. 5 4951 
We ſhauld die with hunger, or be poi- 
ſoned, if we were obliged to wait, for chuſ. 
ing the nouriſhments which, are proper 
"wp us, till experience el, taught us to 
know them: but the ſupreme goodneſs, 
wich has made the 2h 7 2 ſenſible 
beings the inſtrument, of their e as 
warns us by what pleaſes our palate, of 
what is proper for our ſtomach. Mankind 


- has, naturally, no phyſician more certain 
Vox. I. * dan 


, * 
12 " —_— on +46 "at 
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4 his © own. appetite; "ain! to tak aber 
its primitive ſtate, 1 have no aug, burt 
the aliments which were the moſt agreeable, 
would be moſt wholfome. © 99 VE 
Beſides, the author of things fdrt fw, 
not only the wants he gave us, but alfo, 
thoſe we bring on ourſelves; and it is to re- 
concile our deſires to our wants, that our 
taſte changes and alters with our way of 
living: the farther we ftray from the ſtate 
of nature, the more we loſe our natural 
taſtes z, or, rather, cuſtom becomes a ſe- 
cond nature, which we ſubſtitute in the 
room of the firſt, in fach a manner that none 
of us remember the other any more: it 
"Hence follows, that the moſt natural taſtes 
muſt be alſo the moſt ſimple; for, theſe 
are transformed the moſt eaſily, while by 
| Tharpening, them and irritating' them by 
our whims, they take a new form, which 
never, changes more. The man, who is 


-  . not yet of any country, will without dif- 


ficulty. conform to the cuſtoms of any 
country; but, the inhabitant of one coun- 
"Iſs will never become that of another. 
Of all our ſenſations, the taſte affords 
"thoſe which generally affect the moſt; thus, 
we are more intereſted to form à right 
judgment of the ſubſtances which ate to 
become part of us, than of thoſe which 


ſurround us only. Bs thouland un are 
indif⸗ 
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indifferent to the touch, hearing, or ſight ; ; 
vut their is nothing indifferent to the taſte: - 

beſides, the activity of this ſenſe, is whol- 

'1y phyſical and material, is the only one 
which does not depend on the imagination, 
at leaſt, is that in whoſe ſenſations it enters 
the . Alſo generally, tender and vo- 
luptuous hearts, paſſionate, and truly ſen- 
ſible characters eaſily moved by the other 
ſenſes, are indifferent to this. 

The ſenſe of ſmelling is, to the taſte, the 
fame as the ſight to feeling: it prevents it, 
and advertiſes it, of the manner in which ſuch 
and ſuch ſobſtanees mult affect it, and diſ- 
poſes it to ſeek, or avoid them, accordin 
to the impreſton it has received ep 
beforehand. 

Smelling 1 is the fene of the imagination ; ; 
57 giving the nerves a ſtronger tone, it agi- 
tates the brain a good deal, and hence re- 
animates the conſtitution for a moment, 
and exhauſts it in the end; in love, its effecta 
are well known. The ſweet perfume of a 
tollette is not ſo weak a ſnare as is imagined; 

and. I know not whether we ſhould felici- 

- fate, or bewail a man fo wiſe and inſenfi- 

ble, that the ſmell of the flowers on his 

- miſtreſs s breaſt never occafiencd tus bene. 
to palpitate. 1 

- We may admit ate? End- of forth 
ſenſe, called common ſenſe; :Tefs "_ its 

end i being 
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being common to all men, chan BIR ic 
reſults from the well regulated uſe of the 
other ſenſes, and from inſtructing us of the 
nature of things by the concurrence of alltheir 
- appearances : this ſixth ſenſe has, conſe- 
quently, no particular organ, it reſides in 
the brain alone; and its ſenſations, purely 
internal, are called conceptions, or ideas: 
by the number of theſe ideas, we meaſure 
the extent of our knowledge; it is their 
pureneſs and clearneſs, which conſtitutes a 
Juſt way of thinking, and the art of com- 
paring them with each other, is what is 
called human reaſon. Thus, what I call 
ſenſitive; or puerile reaſon, conſiſts in form- 
ing ſimple ideas, through the concurrence 
of ſeveral ſenſations; and what I call intel- 
lectual, or human reaſon, conſiſts in form- 
ing complete ideas, by the concurrence b of 
een OR ideas. 
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*T IE n manner 20 a 8 is . 
gives a character to the human mind: 
, che mind which forms its ideas on real re- 
rts only, is a ſolid mind; that Which is 
contented with apparent reports, is a ſuper- 


| "cial _ that which ſees reports as they 
8 EY Las e, 
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are, is a juſt mind; that which ſets an im- 
proper value on them! is a falſe mind: he who 
invents imaginary reports, which have 
neither reality, nor probability, is a fool; 
he who doth not compare them at all is a 
ſimpleton ; ; the greater or leſs aptneſs in 
comparing ideas, and finding reports, is 
what conſtitutes genius in men. 
Simple ideas, are only ſenſations com- 
pared ; there are judgments i in ſimple ſenſa- 
tions, as well as in complex ſe nſations, 
Which I call ſimple ideas. In ſenſation, the 
judgment! is purely paſſive; it affirms we 
feel, that which, we feel. In perception, 
or idea, the judgment is active, it brings 
together, compares, and determines the 
reports which the ſenſes do not determine. 
See all the difference, but it is great. 
Nature never deceives us, we always deecive 
ourſelves, 3 


— 


eee Hon r. 


ANGUAGES, by changing the ſigns, 
modify alſo the ideas they repreſent ; 
1 are formed by languages, the thoughts 

take the tint of the idioms; reaſon alone, 
is common; the genius of every language is 
. which Is partly cauſed We! or is the 
25 | | K 3 2 ettect 
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effect of the national character; and what 
ſeems to confirm this. conjecture, is, that 
among all nations of the world, the lan- 
guagt follows the viciſſitudes of the man- 
ners, and is kept pure, or corrupted, like 
them. To learn languages is but a trifle ;, 
for themſelves, their uſe is not ſo im- 
portant. as is imagined; but the ſtudy of 
language, leads to that of general gram- 
mar; we muſt learn Latin, to know French; 
we muſt ſtudy and compare them with each 
other, to underſtand the art of peaking 
with propriety. | 
We are told the French tongue, is the 
moſt chaſte language; I, myſelf, think 3 it 
the moſt obſcene ; tor, in my opinion, the 
chaftity of a language does not conſiſt in 
carefully avoiding immodeſt terms, but in 
not having them: in fact, to avoid them, 
we muſt think of them; and there is no 
language, which is more difficult to ſpeak 

purely in every ſenſe, than the French: 
The reader, always more ready at finding 
obſcene meanings, than the author, at avoid- 
ing them, is offended, and flartled at every 
thing ; how is it poſſible that what paſſes. 
through impure ears, ſhould not contract 
their filth ? On the contrary, a nation of 
good morals has terms proper for every 
thing; and theſe terms,- are always inno- 
cent, becauſe, they are always innocently 
| employ - 
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employed. It is impoſſible to invent a more 
modeſt language than that of the Bible; 
abſolutely. becauſe: every thing is there 
ſpoken ingenouſly. To Tender the ſame 
things, immodeſt, it. is ee to Wane 
ſlate them into F rench. 

To be proud of having no accent, is ta 
pretend to take from phraſes their grace 
and energy. Accent, is the foul. of diſ- 
courſe, and gives it ſentiment, and truth; 
the accent, deceives leſs than words: per- 
haps, this is the reaſon, why perſons well 
S ſo much dread it. Ridiculous, af- 
fected and faſhionable ways of pronunciation 
ſucceed the proſcription of accent; ſuch, 
as are, every where, remarked in young 
perſons at court: this affectation, in ſpeak- 
ing and behaving, is, what renders gene- 
rally the acceſs 2 French diſagrecable 
Hl other nations; inſtead of placing accent 
in their ſpeech, they ſubſtitute "demea-- 
_ this is not the means to Prejudice 
others, in their. favour. „„ 
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BLOQUENCGE. 
N error of the preſent times, is 1 


ing reaſon too naked, as if men were 
ſpirit only. By neglecting the language of 
ſigns, we have loſt the language which is 
moſt full of energy; the impreſſion of 
ſpeech is always weak, and the heart is 
more affected by the eyes, than the ears; 
by attributing all t6 reaſon, we have re- 
duced. our recepts into words alone, and? 
placed nothing in action. Reafon- alone 131 
inactive; it ſometimes repreſſes, ſeldom! 
excites; and has never performed any” 
thing great: To reafon always is the mad 
neſs of little minds; noble ſouls have the 
advantage of another language, by which," 
they perſuade and act. 

In theſe modern ages, men Rave 90 
other influence over each other, than white! 
ariſes from power, or intereſt; whereas, 
the ancients affected great things, by the 
powers of perſuaſion; becauſe, they did 
not neglect the language of the ſigns. All 
conventions were made with great ſolemnity, 
in order to render them inviolable: before 
the eſtabliſhment of the civil powers, the 
Gods were the magiſtrates of mankind ; it 
was in their preſence that individuals made 

their 
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their treaties, alliances, and promiſes 1 the 
face of the earth was the book, wherein 
they preſerved their archives; the rocks, 
trees, and ſtones, conſecrated by theſe acts, 
and rendered reſpectable to uncivilized man, 
were the leaves of this book, ever open 
to the public eye. The well dug i in ratifi- 
cation of EH : the oak of Mamra, the 
Mount of the Covenant, theſe were the 

| fimple, but auguſt monuments of the 
ſacred nature of contracts: no facrilegious 
hand was lifted againſt theſe monuments; 
and, the good 85 of mankind was better 

ſecured by the force of theſe mute witneſſes, 
than they now are by all the vain rigour of 
the laws. 

In their governments, the pomp of royal 
power ſtruck awe into the ſubject. The 
external marks of dignity, the throne, the 
ſceptre, the purple robe, the crown, the 
diadem, were looked upon as things ſacred; 
the perſon adorned with them was held in 
reverence, and though without ſoldiers 
to enforce his command, he had only to 
ſpeak, in order to be immediately obeyed. 
Whereas, at preſent, when monarchs af- 
fect to throw off theſe marks of dignity, 
what is.the conſequence of it but contempt? 
The majeſty of kings has no influence on the 
minds pf the people; they, are obeyed, only 
Hecke p f their troops, and the regard of 

N K 5 their 
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5 ſubjects ariſes only from the fear of punifh-- - 
ment. Kings no longer take the trouble 
to wear the diadem, nor their nobles their 
reſpective marks of their diſtinction; but, 
they muſt have numerous hands in readineſs 
to ſee their orders executed; however flat- 
tering this may ſeem, it is eaſy to fee, that 
in the end, this change, 1s by no means to 
their intereſt, 

What the ancients effected by he power 
of eloquence, did not conſiſt in ſtudied ha- 
rangues; the orator being never ſo power- 

fully perſuaſive, as when he ſpoke che leaſt: 
The moſt pathetic language is not that of 
of words, but of ſigns : it does not ſpeak 
of things, but exhibits them. The 2 
Which is preſent to the fight, ſtrongly 
affects the imagination, excites the curio- 
ſity, keeps the mind in ſuſpenſe, concerning 
what is going to be ſaid, and very often 
ſpeaks ſufficiently of itſelf alone. Did not 
£3 Fbrafibulus and Tarquin, in cutting off the 
heads of poppies, Alexander in clapping 
his ſeal on the lips of his favourite, and 
. Diogenes in walking before Zeno, ſpeak 
more _expreflively, than if they had made 
each a tedious harangue ? What circum- 
_ Jocution had been neceſſary to convey. all 
the meaning of theſe ſimple actions? Darius 
entering Scythia with his army, received 
0 the ing © of ge ie "A a 
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Frog; a mouſe,” and ve arrows: the am- 


baſſador, who brought them, delivered his 
"preſent, and returned without ſpeaking. 
In our times, ſuch a meſſenger would paſs 


| _—_ A fool; this terrible harangue, however, 
in theſe days well underſtood; and 
; — made the beſt of his way into his 
on country. Had a letter, or verbal 
meſſage been ſent, inſtead of theſe. emblems, 
the more menacing the terms, the leſs ter- 


rnible would it have appeared; it would 


© have been looked upon as a bluſtering rho- 
domontade, which Darius would only have - 


laughed at: 


Hb attentive were the Romans i. the 


language of figns! they wore garments pe- 


culiar to their different ranks* and ages; 
they had their togæ, and diſtinguiſhing 
ornaments of various kinds; their roſtrums, 
their lictors, their faſces, their crowns; ova - 


** 


tions, triumphs, &c. all Was parade and 
ceremony, and all had its effect on the 
minds of the citizens. It was of no'li:tle 
conſequence to the ſtate, that the people 
© ſhould aſſemble in one certain place, rather 
than in. any other; that they ſhould be in 


view of the capitol that they ſhould de- 


liberate on particular days, &c: perſons 


8 of crimes, and candidates for fa- 
ba dur, wore: diſtin& habits; the Warriors 
- boafl ed d not of their exploirs, they ſhewed 
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| their wounds. Let us ſuppoſe one of our 
modern orators, haranguing the people on 

P aſſaſſination of Cæſar, and endeavour- 
: to excite them to revenge his death; 
he would doubtleſs, expatiate on the hor- 
ror of the deed, and give a pathetic- de- 
ſcription: of his bleeding wounds and life- 
leſs corpſe. Mark Antony, however, though 
not deficient in verbal elocution, did no- 
thing of all this; he brought, and placed 
before them che dead body ole: "FERC 

rhetoric ! © 8 
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FXCLUSIVE pleaſures are the death of 5 
pleaſure. 

. The art of ſeaſoning. pleaſures is to be 
covetous Rem, 
ITI.oo abſtain from enjoyment is the epicy- 
riſm of reaſon. 

Pleaſure is not lawful, even in | martiage, | 
except the deſire is mutual. 

Senfible minds never like ui pleaſures; 
the vain and barren happineſs of thoughtleſs | 
-people, who think that” in W 7. life 

ones its enjoyment. ; 

The variety of deſires, ne fm che 

variety of our e ven the firſt 
9 
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pleaſures we k Pay are a long while the only 


ones we ſeek. _ 

The pleaſure we would have in the eyes 
of others, is loſt to all. We neither 285 
it ourſelves, nor do others poſſeſs it. 

The true War eie are thoſe we par- 
take with others, thoſe we would confine 
| to ourſelves alone, we no longer have. 

The ridicule which opinion fears about 
every thing, is always i its attendant to tyran- 
nie and puniſhit. We are never ridiculous, 

except by ſet forms. He who knows how 
to vary his ſituation and pleaſures, effaces 
to day the impreſſion of yeſterday ; he is 
like nothing in the minds of men, but he 
enjoys himſelf, for he is compleat at every 
hour, and in every thing. 

All that appertains to the ſenſes, and is 
not neceſſary to life, changes its nature; as 
ſoon as it becomes a cuſtom it ceaſes be- 
ing a pleaſure; by becoming a want, it is 
at the ſame time a chain, With which we 
have loaded ourſelves, and a pleaſure of 
which we have deprived ourſelves. To 
prevent our deſires IRE, is not the way 
to content, but extinguiſh them intirely. 

Let us change our taſte with our years, 
nor diſplace the ages any more than the 
ſeaſons, We ſhould. be ourſelves at all 
womens; and not ſtruggle 4 nature; _ 

vat 


e 
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eatre mn not, ' 
__* * ſteady manners, 1 taſte: it there 
Apel diſcovers itſelf to thoſe who - 
are capable of reflection! The theatre LY 
not formed for truth, but to flatter and 
amuſe mankind : Are; i is no ſchool Where 
we learn ſo well the art of ee ane 
intereſting the human heart. 
The ſtudy of the theatre leads to poetry” : 
they have both of them IE ew eo 
* 1 IS RES; l * T3413 3 1 
The in bier the abe l 18 chat e. 
is not preciſely that of ialpiing red — 
Bons, but of diſpoſing the ſoul to too tender 
ſentiments, which we after wards ſatisfy at 
the expenceof virtue; thedelightful emotions 
off feel there, have not themſelves a deter- 
müned object, bur occaſion the want of one. 
They 40 not abſolute ly inſpire us with 
love, but they prepare us for it: they de 
not chuſe for us the perſon we ſhould love, 
but they force us to make this choice. Were 
it true, that lawful paſſions. only ate dif. | 
played at the theatre, does it thence follow 
en on * more weak, the! 
effec. * 
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effects leſs dangerous? D as if the lively 
images of an innocent afaRtiGN.: were leſs: 
delightful, lefs ſeducing, leſs: capable of 
Warming a ſenſible heart, than, thoſe of a- 
criminal love, to- which the dread. of the 
erime ſerves as a _counter-ppiſon;... when - 
the Patrician Manilius was . baniſhed 19 
the ſenate of Rome, for having. kifſed his 
wife in the preſence of. his daughiter ; o 
conſider this action in itſelf only, what harm 
Was there in it? none at all doubtleſs, it 
even ſhewed a laudable ſentiment; but the 
chaſte fires of the mother, might inſpire 
impure ones in the daughter; it was there- 
fore, an honourable. action to make an 
example of corruption. Behold. the effect 
of 2 55 love in the theatre. 
If the hero's of ſome pieces, ſubjetk "a 
to their duty, by admiring, their ſtrength, 
the heart falls in with their weakneſs. .. We 
Learn lefs to attain their courage, than to 
place ourſelves under the neceſſi ity of want- 
Ing it. It is a greater trial for virtue; but 
he who ventures to expoſe himſelf to fuch 
trials, deſerves to fa. l. Love takes the maſque 
of virtue to furprize it; embelliſhes itſelf 
with its enthuſiaſm, uſurps its ſtrength, af- 
fects its language; and we perceive our 
error too late to recover ourſelves. Man 
men of noble birth, ſeduced by theſe 


appearances, frem tender and generous 
„ lovers, 
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lovers, 3 by e degrees become 1 cor” 
ruptors, without morals, without reſpe& 
For the conjugal duty, without en for 
the rites of confidence and friendſhip! Hap- 
PY ke, who recollects himſelf at he brink 
of the precipice and eſcapes falling. I 2 
we expect to ſtop in the midſt of a ra 
courſe ? Is it by growing tender every 52 
that we learn to lupport love ? A trifling in- 
clination is caſily overcome; but he WhO 
truly loves, and has been Be to overcome 
his paſſion, ah] let us pardon this mortal, 
if ſuch an one exiſts, for daring to bend 
| to virtue. „ 

Ię̃f it is true, that e are 4 
fary for mankind; they ſhould at leaſt be 
permitted, as far only as they are neceſſary, 
for every uſeleſs amuſement is a misfortune 
to a being whoſe life is ſo ſhort, and time 
ſo precious. Man has his pleaſures, which 
are detived from his aature, and ariſe from 
his labours, conneCcions, and wants; and 
theſe pleaſures. are the ſweeter, as he who: | 
taſtes them has ais mind moſt ſound; and 
they render every one who knows Bi ta 
enjoy them, almoſt inſenfible to all others. 
A father, a ſon, an huſband, a citizen, 
have ſach. dear duties to fulfil, that they 
leave them no room for wearineſs; but it is 
diſcont ant with ourſelves, the weight of idle- 
=. and che * of lwaple.s and. <A 
tur £ 


2 * Wo, > 3 


* 
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—_— | — Ido. — re = 
the ſtage, as if we were uneaſy within:our-; 
ſelves. - Nature itſelf, dictated» the an{wer 


of the barbarian, who, when they-boaſted, 


to him of the magnificence of the cireus, 
and eſtabliſned games at Rome, aſked, 
„Have the acre neither wives nor chil-- 


dren?” The barbarian was right. We think: 


5 only. of meeting together at the playhouſe, 
and it is there we go to for 


4 " 


ourſelves about fables, bewail the misfor- 
times of the dead; mee en 


of- the living 5 8 vi k 52 0 


Ther ſteady prudent — b e 


Lent: — is not eaſily imitated 


on the theatre; and if he nee, the imi-» 

eee varied; ould not be ag 

* to the generaliv i they would, — 
; Beulty, be- intereſte: 10 


Wink is not their own, * in which they) 
found neither their manners:nor their -paſi+ 


- fons:-- The human heart is never identified 


wexirbnattss: neh it finds abſolutely fo- 
reign to. it. Thus; a ſxilful / poet, who is ac- 
| quainted with the art ofſu zcecd: goto pleaſe 


ng:them the: Able im age of an heart, mal 


or — which . voice of wiſdom! 


only, 


et our friends, | 
our-neighbours;; and relations; to intereſts | 


| 
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1 55 ; but charms the ſpectators with. cha- 
racters always robber — Who will and 
Who will not- who make the theatre reſo 
with their cries and moans; WhO force us 
to bewail them, even when they do their 
duty, and to think that 180 is a fad 
thing, finee-it renders its friends ſo miſera 
ble. By this method, with the moſt# eaſy» | 
and moſt different imitations, the por: 
moves and flatters the ſpectators. moſt. 
This cuſtom of ſubjecting to their paſ- 
ſions the perſons we are made to love, al- 
ters and changes in fuch a manner our opi- 
nions with reſpect to laudable matters, that- 
we accuſtom ourſelves to honour: weakneſs: 
of ſoul, under the name of ſenſibility, and: 
to treat thoſe in whom the rigidneſs of eng 
duty bears the ſway on every occaſion: over - 
their natural affections, as hard hearted men, 
and void of ſenſibility; on the contrary, we 
eſteem. as perſons: of a good natural diſpoſi- 
tion, thoſe who affected to the quick withꝰ 
every thing, are the eternal ſport of events; 
thoſe who bewail like women the loſs of 
what was dear to them; thoſe whom an 
extravagant friendſhip renders unjuſt to 
ſerve their friends; thoſe who know 
other rule than the blind propenſity of their 
hearts; thoſe who always praiſed by the ſex 
which ſubdues them, and which they imitateʒ 
have no _ virtues than their 8 nar. 
„ | _anyy 


—— 


> 
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any other merit than their weakneſs: thus 
n ee ength, conſtancy, love of 
Juſtice; and the empire of reaſon, become 
: inſenſtbly hareful qualities, and vices'which 
we decry. Men are eſteemed for every 
_ thing which renders them worthy of con- 
tempt, and this overthrowing of ſound opi- 
nions, is the infallible effect of e n 
we receive from the theatre. | 
In whatever light we view NES entre B in 
tragedy or in comedy, we always find that 
every day becoming through amuſement, 
more ſuſceptible of love, anger, and 
every other paſſion, we loſe all our ability 
to reſiſt them when they aſſail us in earneſt; 
and that the theatre, by animating and fo- 
menting in us thoſe diſpoſitions which it 
ought to reſtrain, makes thoſe rule which 
mould obey, far from rendering us better 
or more happy, it renders us worſe and 
more unhappy ſtill, and makes us repay, at 
our oπ¹n EXPENOE, its care to e and 
latter us. 18 
EReaſon alone, i is kd for nothing: on tha 
ſtage. A man without paſſions, or who 
mY them all, would intereſt nobody: 
ty it has been already remarked, that a 
_ ftoicin tragedy would be an inſupportable 
character; in . Ir "WON at 877789 We, 

; gal e ee | 
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give, law, — according to the order 
of nature, reſiſtance belongs to them, and; 
men cannot overcome this reſiſtance, but 

_  -atthe expence of their liberty. One effect 
of the pieces, where love bears the ſway, is, 
to extend the empire of the ſex, to 9 5 
women and girls preceptors of the puplic, 
and to give them the ſame power over the, 
| ſpectators that they have over their lovers. 
Can it he — that this order can be; 
free. from inconveniency, and that by. in- 
creaſing. with ſuch. care, the Aerncidnc ps as, 
women, men will be better governed: 
The ſame cauſe, which in Our tragic ang, 
comic. pieces gives the aſcendancy to, the; 
female ſex over men,, gives it alſo to yaung. 
ple over the old, and is another over-, 
chrowing of. natural relations, which is not 
leſs reprehenſible: ſince they always. intereſt. 

us for lovers, it follows, that perſons ad- 
vanced in, age, G e orm ſubordinate, 
characters, or ſerve as an obſtacle to the 
withes,of young lovers, and are in this caſe 
hateful; or are in love themſelves, and 
are then ridiculaus. An old ſoldier is ridicu- 
uus: in, tragedies, they are n made tyrant 
or uſurperszʒ in comedies, jealous, uſurers, 
ox inſupportable fathers whom, every body 
. to id uch! is che hon Wn 
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Able vie in“ Wich age makes its appear- 
'ance on the ſtage; ſuch is the reſpect it 
Inſpires young” people with for it; thanks 
i the illuſtrious author of Zara and 
bf Fanine, for having excepted from this 
DT 0 BAK t, the venerable Fs ny cs and the 
good Hombert. There are 
9 Gin pee; but is this fufficient 
to ſtop the torrent of p wblic prejudice, and 
"<fface the diſgrace in * moſt authors 
are Pleaſed to ſhew th” ge of wiſdom, ex- 
Petience, and authority? What doubt can 
here be, but the cuſtom of ſeeing old peo- 
. ble always in odious characters on the ſtage, 
2 {fiſts to make us reject them in ſociety, and 
Þy a found thoſe we'ſee 
in the world, with the dotards in N 
makes us 1 e chem. 
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T HI E moſt a ly hip tb ve 
the beſt tragedies, confiſts in reducing 
all the duties of human life,” to fome tran- 
* fient, barren, and uſeleſs affetions; Hike 
thoſe polite people WhO think: they have 
done an act of charity, by faying't to a A peer 
* h God help Jou. SE 5 
Why 


at * 5 —— mie reunes ? 
the imitations of the theatre forr 
draw more tears, than the preſence of even 
the objects themſelves? becauſe the emotions 
they cauſe in us are without any mixture 
of uneaſineſs for ourſelves ; by looking at 
theſe fictions, we have Hatisfied all the rights 
-of humanity, without having any thing 
more of our on to place there; while: the 
unfortunate in perſon, require from us cares, 
conſfolations, aſſiſtance, and trouble, which 
might make us partake their misfortunes 
vhich at leaſt n! affect ou rindolence, and | 
from Which we are glad to be exempt; it 
F ſaid, that our hearts are hardened 
1 Kor. fear of being melted at our own expence. 
We muſt not -always regard the cata- 
open to judge of he, moral effect of a 
tragedy, and in this reſpect, the object is 
fulfilled, when we are more intereſted for the 
unfortunate virtuous, than for the happy 
guilty; thus, as there is no one who would 
not rather chuſe to be Britannicus than Ne- 


xo, I allow the piece which repreſents them 


ſhould be reckoned good, though Britan- 
nicus periſhes in it. But, by the ten 
what 5 ſhould we form of a tragedy, 
. where, though the guilty are puniſhed, they - 
are ö in ſo favourable g h nd that 
23 . 
8 08 5 


| 1 Poe nn I 1 277 Where | 1 1 
Cato, the greateſt of mankind, plays tle 


part af a pedant; where Cicero, the pro- 
ſerver of the public, Cicero, of all choſe 
ho bore the name of father of their 


ry, was the firſt on whom it was con- 


be ferred and the only one who merited 1 it, is 5 5 ; 
repreſented as à vile rhetorician and a . 


ward; while the infamous Catiline, covered 
with crimes, ready to murder all the m 

ſtracy, and reduce his country to aſhes, forms 
the character of a great man, 
by his talents, firm 
whole eſteem of the ſp. 


he had a noble ſoul, was he the leſs deteſta- it 
exploits of an hero to hide the crimes of a 
robber? Whereto then does the moral of 
ſuch a pie n 
tilines, an 


eſs and courage, the „ 
ectators ? Thougt 


ain; and ought the colouring'of the ; ; 


| tend, if not to encourage Ca. 
beſtow on Wehn that public _ 


eſteem; which i is due to the virtuous alone. 


cabs "ragedy, it 18 aſſerted, leads to pity 


pitytt a tranſient and vain emotion, which 
laſts no longer than the illuſion which cauſed 


chrougle terror; be it ſo, but what is this | 


its à remnant. of the natural ſentiment, _ 


ſoon choaked by the paſſions zat 
which ſheds a few tears, and 1 


duccs che leaſt act of humanity. Thus tbe 
a 1 819 5 at the recital of thoſe 
5 misfortunes 5 
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